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Transmission abroad. 


THE GUILDHALL BANQUET. 


> ees speech of Lord Beaconsrietp at the Guildhall will 
be read in every part of Europe with anxiety and 
interest. A Prime ‘Rinistor speaking at a very critical 
time, and knowing that every word he utters will be 
weighed and interpreted not only by hostile or friendly 
judges here and abroad, but by that great mass of the people 
which is willing to trust to the Government for the proper 
conduct of delicate and obscure matters of foreign policy, 
cannot speak without some reserve. But Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s speech was not a mere assemblage of cautious 
and unmeaning phrases. It threw much valuable light 
on the past policy of the Ministry, on incidents of re- 
cent history, and on the course which the Government 
now intend to pursue. The key to the past policy of 
the Ministry is its resolution to adhere to the treaties 
which the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
mpire are guaranteed. The Treaty of Paris was the 
main embodiment of the agreement of all the principal 
Powers that the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
should be regarded as something settled and accepted 
beyond the region of dispute; and the provisions of the 
treaty on this head were renewed in the most formal 
manner in 1871. If the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire was thus lifted above controversy in Europe, it 
was equally raised above the disputes of English parties. 
The present Ministry, in upholding the treaties protect- 
ing Turkey, did not invent a policy. It merely con- 
tinued the policy of its ecessors. Lord BEAconsFIELD 
trod in the steps of . Guapstone, and Lord Dery 
walked in the paths of Lord Granvittz. What the present 
Ministry has done comes to this—that, having adopted this 
policy, it has carried it out consistently. On three memor- 
able occasions it has shown this consistency, and made its 
acts concur with its intentions. It sent the fleet to Besika 
Bay, and, in referring to this step, Lord BgaconsFIELD used 
language which went far to explain the apparent divergence 
of his views on the subject from those of Lord Derzy. He 
said that the fleet was despatched, not only because the 
lives of the Christians were in danger, but because inti- 
mations of wild and daring schemes had been received. 
What he referred to is perfectly well known. It has 
been confidently stated, and never contradicted, that 
the late Sunray, in his last hours of despondency and 
madness, had so completely fallen into the power of 
General IgnaTiErF as to have consented to receive a 
ian garrison into Constantinople. Lord Dersy, it 
may be supposed, did not make any reference to this when 
he explained his policy in the summer; or, in his position, he 
might have been been called on to give explanations which 
it would have been awkward and difficult to make public. 
Lord BeaconsFigLp, having the higher duty of giving a 
warning to the nation, went so far as to say that the in- 
terests of England demanded prompt action. In the next 
place, when the popular movement arising out of the dis- 
closures of the Bulgarian massacres forced the Government 
to consider anew its position, the main point to be decided 
was whether these painful local events ought to cause the 
Ministry to waver in its adherence to its main purpose, the 
maintenance of Turkey. “Lord BraconsFieLp spoke on this 
exciting subject without asperity, and indulged in none of 
those invectives which are often too much to his taste. He 
merely said that, having to decide whether the Bulgarian 
atrocities ought to alter the standing and persistent policy 
of both English parties regarding Turkey, he and his col- 


leagues decided that they ought not to alter it. Lastly, when 
it was proposed that Austria and Russia should occupy the 
Turkish provinces by land, while other Powers made a 
demonstration against Turkey by sea, the Ministry declined 
the proposal as obviously and entirely inconsistent with its 
resolution to uphold the treaties guaranteeing the integrity 
and independence of Turkey. } 

Lord BeaconsrizLp had information to give regarding 
the negotiations for an armistice which was new and inte- 
resting. When the time came at which it was clear that 
Servia could no longer continue the struggle, the Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to re-establish peace, did its best to 
procure an armistice. Russia proposed an armistice of 
three months, but did not insist on this, and by great 
efforts all the Powers were induced to propose to Turkey 
an armistice for one monthasa minimum. Lord Beacons- 
FIELD was as explicit as possible in making this statement. 
It was not an armistice of six weeks that was asked for at 
all; nor was it an armistice of a month. It was an armis- 
tice which should not be less than a month, but might be 
for any longer time. According to Lord BEaconsFiELD, so 
long as Turkey accepted an armistice for any period what- 
ever not less than a month, it was accepting what all the 
Powers had joined in recommending to it. It was there- 
fore a surprise, a disappointment, and a mortification to the 
English Government when, Turkey being left free to select 
any time longer than a month, and having chosen five months, 
the armistice was rejected, nominally by Servia, but really 
by Russia, because the time was toolong. The English 
Government would have nothing to do with further nego- 
tiations for an armistice. It had done all it could do. It 
had brought all the Powers to concur in making a proposal 
which Turkey accepted, and then one of the Powers which 
had concurred in making the proposal calmly declared that 
this acceptance would not do. At a later period Russia 
negotiated separately for an armistice, and Turkey had 
agreed to what General Icnatierr wished, when all of a 
sudden the Russian AmBassaDoR was instructed to put 
his accepted proposal into the form of an ultimatum; 
which, as Lord BeraconsFieLp truly remarked, was very 
like a man bringing an action for debt after all he claims 
has been paid into Court. An armistice having thus 
been concluded, in however theatrical a manner, a Con- 
ference is to be held, and Lord BeraconsFieLD was able 
to announce that all the Great Powers had a, to take 
part in it. Lord Beaconsrietp confirmed the statement 
that Lord Satispury is to be the special representative of 
England at the Conference; and, from a curious combina- 
tion of reasons, Lord Sa.ispury’s appointment is popular 
with persons of all parties. But when he gets to Constan- 
tinople what is Lord Sauispury to do? Lord BraconsrieLp 
could not be expected to be definite and precise on such a 
subject ; but, from some significant expressions which he 
used, and also from the silence he maintained on some 
topics, it is = to gather the general drift of the views 
which he holds. 

The main policy of the Government is, as Lord Bzacons- 
FIELD says, to maintain the integrity and independence of 
Turkey ; but it has other objects which from time to time 
modify the meaning it attaches to thisexpression. If wecould 
speak of maintaining the integrity and independence of 
Turkey in the same sense in which we speak of maintaining 
the integrity and independence of Belgium, there would 
be no Eastern question at all. We should merely have to 
fight if we were challenged. But the Government has 
many things to think of when it deals with Turkey. It 
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has, if possible, to maintain the peace of Europe ;! they have gained would have been enhanced by universal 
and in pursuance of this object it has been in-| sympathy, but for the fatal effect of the outrages com. 
dulgent| to the breach of neutrality involved in the | mitted in Bulgaria. Lord Derny understated the case 
Russian assistance given to Servia. It has also, so far | when he said that cruelty practised against Christian sub. 
as possible, to protect the Christian subjects of Turkey ; and | jects of the Sutran would be more injurious to Turkey than 
when in a glaring instance it was seen how much the proper | the loss of a pitched battle. Since that time the 
protection ofthese people was wanting, Lord Dersyaddressed | Turks have won pitched battles in the field; but, in con- 
to the Porte a severe letter of rebuke and a peremptory } sequence of the crimes of the irregular troops and of the 
demand for reparation, in a fashion quite out of keeping | local functionaries in Bulgaria, they are threatened with 
with the notion that he was addressing an independent | disruption and ruin. 

Power. Lord Beaconsrietp did not refer to these topics, as The armistice is concluded, and in due time it will 
his chief purpose was to bring before his hearers the main | probably be renewed, but none of the conditions of peace 
features of his policy. But he said enough to show that| are settled. The reiterated reference of the Russian 
the views of the Ministry as to the amount and kind of | Government to the English origin of the proposed terms of 
protection to be secured for the Christian subjects of the | peace is not a little significant. All parties fully understand 
Porte have changed with changing events and circum- | that the measures to be adopted in the Northern provinces 
stances. He stated that England most reluctantly ac- | of Turkey were but vaguely defined because they were 
cepted the Anprassy Note, becanse it had the fatal fault | necessarily left for future consideration. The Rassian 
of being inopportune. It was not the time to ask a/| interpretation is contained in the Emperor ALEXANDER’s 
nation in a state of bankruptcy and social anarchy | autograph letter which proposed the military oecupation 
to make reforms. Turkey was in no better state when, in | of Bulgaria by Russia and of Bosnia by Austria. It is not 
September last, the Government proposed, in the words of | less certain that the English Government had no purpose 
Lord BraconsFIgLD, that in Bosnia and Herzegovina there | of consenting to the dismemberment of the Turkish 
should be institutions established which would give to the| Empire. The suggestion that Russia should be implicitly 
populations some control over their own affairs and | trusted for the present, and resolutely opposed hereafter if 
guarantees against the exercise of arbitrary authority ; and, | benevolent intervention should degenerate into a policy 
further, that, with regard to Bulgaria, its condition | of aggression, is not likely to have been seriously 
should be considered. This indicated a change in the views considered by responsible statesmen. The precedent of 
of the Government, and it is no reproach to a Govern- | the French occupation of Syria is neither strictly analogous 
ment that, in a very difficult business, it should change nor wholly encouraging. 1t would have been difficult for 
its views on matters of detail while it keeps as | the Emperor Naro.zon to annex Syria to France; and yet 
far as possible in the lines of its main policy. With all the performance of his engagements was principally secured 
these things in our minds, we may understand something | by the authority and firmness of Lord Patmerstoy. Many 
of what Lord BeacoysFieLD meant when speaking of Lord | things might be attempted and risked with comparative 
SaLIsBuRY’s mission. He said that it was impossible that | confidence if Lord Patsersroy were now at the head of the 
the independence and integrity of any country should be! Liberal party. Whenever a Conference assembles it is 
maintained unless the great body of the people feel that! scarcely possible that a divergence of policy between 


' they are under a Government which studies their welfare) England and Russia should not be disclosed. The 


and is proud of their prosperity. What Lord Satissury other Powers, with perhaps the exception of Austria, 
goes to Constantinople to do is to secure that Turkey shall will be disposed to affect neutrality, although they nearly 
be such a country for the future, and that on this condition | all coincide in policy more approximately with England 
its independence and integrity shall be maintained. | than with Russia. It is also possible that in the 
How Lord Satissury is to bring this abont, it would have | last resort the Porte may refuse submission to the 
been, of course, premature for Lord Braconsrietp to dis- | Russian demands. Whether the inevitable conflict of 
close; and it is not to be supposed that Lord Satissury can | policy will result in war is the secret of the Russian 
perform superhuman feats, and suggest or enforce any | Cabinet and Court. It is now ascertained that the rumours 
scheme which will make Turkey comfortable and happy in | of vast military preparations were circulated for the im- 
amoment. Lord Braconsrexp paid a just tribute to Lord | mediate purpose of obtaining by menace what the Russian 
Sauispury’s tact, firmness, and breadth of view; but no | Government was not yet prepared to extort by force. The 
man, however gifted, can do more than it is possible he | ultimatum which must, if it had been rejected, have been 
should do. Now that the aim to which Lord Sauispvry’s | followed by a declaration of war, was not presented until 
efforts will be directed has been put before the world, | the Turkish Government and the Russian Ampassapor had 
he must be left to approach it as nearly as he can. arranged all the terms of the armistice. Either the 
Emperor and his advisers had never meditated war, or 
they were unprepared at the decisive moment. If prudence 
has prevailed over ambition, it may be inferred that the 
THE ARMISTICE. amis reasons will ensure the maintenance of peace; but 


F the armistice were the end of a contest, and not a| mere backwardness in military preparation will be rectified 
pause in one of its earlier stages, Turkey would have | im time, and the enterprise which was deferred in the 
achieved a diplomatic triumph as well as a military suc- | 2utumn may perhaps be undertaken in the spring. 
cess. The acceptance of the Russian ultimatum bore the As negotiations proceed, the task of the English Govern- 
semblance of concession ; but in truth General Icyatizrr’s | ment, in itself sufficiently arduous, will be rendered 
peremptory demand was a virtual confession of defeat. By | more difficult by the passionate antagonism of dema- 
no other means than a suspension of hostilities could the | gogues and sentimentalists, and by the undisguised ill 
progress of the Turkish arms be stayed; and yet it was as | will of the regular Opposition. The journalists who daily 
much for the interest of the victors as of the vanquished assure the Turks that their nation and religion are con- 
to discontinue an unprofitable struggle. From Serviaas a demned by English opinion, and the Professors who amuse 
hostile neighbour or as a troublesome dependency Turkey | themselves with fantastic schemes of joint-stock conquest 
would have nothing more to fear during the present genc- and regeneration, do their utmost to deprive the Nnglish 
ration. On the other hand, it was known from the first | Government of the leverage by which it might work on 
that, even irrespectively of recent events, Europe would | Turkish hopes and fears. If no aid, no countenance, no 
not allow the re-conquest of any Christian territory which | good will, is in any event to be afforded by England to 
had once been emancipated from Turkish dominion. | ‘l'urkey, the Porte can have no motive for deferring to 
The Servians might have obtained, through the inter- | Lord Dersy’s counsels or wishes. He has already addressed 
cession of England and other Powers, an earlier armistice | to the Turkish Government a string of imperious demands 
which would have prevented the occurrence of grave} which would have been resented by a really independent 
disasters. The Government of the Principality was anxious | Power; and his Government has consequently incurred 
for relief from the sufferings and dangers which it had | the obligation of procuring or compelling compliance with 
provoked; but the instigations of Russia and the en-| its wishes. Lord Harriveron finds that intelligent Turks 
couragement derived from the agitation in England caused | still rely on the eventual support of England against Russia; 
a renewal of the war. The result has been that the lurks and, as long as their conviction is unshaken, they will 
have secured desirable winter quarters, that they have con- | desire to conciliate their expected protector. If it were 
vineed the Servians of their irresistible superiority, and | possible that an English Minister should recommend 4 
that they have even taken a partial revenge on their’ Russian occupation or conquest of Turkish provinces, he 
ancient and implacable enemy. The advantages which | would not only run counter to the policy of his pre- 
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decessors, including his present opponents, but he would 
forfeit all claim to deference on the part of the Turkish 
Government. The same policy invites aggression on the 


of Russia, and repels the friendly disposition which 
might otherwise probably be exhibited by Austria and by 
France. 


The numerous critics and advisers of the Government, 
with the exception of the avowed partisans of Russia, have 
apparently not recognized the novel character of the un- 
dertaking to which the Government is in some degree 
pledged. A protectorate, unaccompanied by lawful autho- 
rity or sovereign power, is not easily administered. Even 
in India the paramount Government has often been 
compelled to tolerate chronic misgovernment in pro- 
tected States; and when it has preferred the alterna- 
tive of direct intervention, it has incurred certain 
embarrassment and occasional danger. Over ‘l'urkey 
England has no pretension of sovereignty, and in- 
terference with the administration of the country can 
only be exercised in partnership with other Governments, 
actuated by various motives which have the common 
quality of not being disinterested. It would be rash to 
assert, before the experiment has been tried, that success is 
impossible; but all the reasons which have prevented the 
previous adoption of any policy of the kind still retain their 
unabated force. Only a few projectors continue to recom- 
mend the establishment of practically independent States 
formed on the model of Servia and Roumania. It is by 
this time generally understood that, if Bosnia and Bulgaria 
were left to themselves, either they would be devastated by 
civil war, or they would fall under the dominion of the 
Mahometan minority, which philanthropy has not yet ex- 
terminated. It is, therefore, necessary that the provinces 
should be governed by an independent authority; and 
perhaps it may be possible, if Turkish rule is displaced, to 
devise an administrative Commission which will serve 
the purpose. The English Government must have some 
machinery to propose for adoption ; and perhaps their plan, 
whatever it may be, will receive the approval of the more 
impartial Powers. That it will satisfy Russia is in the 
highest degree improbable; nor is it certain that any 
measure of the kind will be accepted by Turkey. In what- 
ever Lord Dersy may do, or fail to do, he has full notice 
that his conduct will receive no dispassionate or generous 
‘construction from the Opposition. Even the almost unani- 
mous approval with which Lord Saissury’s appointment 
as joint Plenipotentiary at the Conference has been 
received by journals of opposite parties and opinions 
affords little security for the fairness and moderation of 
future criticism on the conduct of the negotiations. The 
satisfaction which with few exceptions has been expressed 
is a just tribute to Lord Satissury’s conspicuous abilities and 
force of character; but as the reasons which are thought 
to render the appointment expedient have been very diffe. 
rently stated in different quarters, it seems inevitable that 
some at least of the expectations which have been formed 
should be more or less disappointed. 


THE STROUSBERG TRIAL. 


D—D*® STROUSBERG is in his way a remarkable man, 
and he certainly has had a most remarkable trial. 
Turning over all points in the wide world whence it might 
be possible for him to obtain fresh money for his gigantic 
financial operations, he at last hit upon, or was directed to, 
Moscow, where there flourished an institution called the 
Moscow Commercial Loan Bank. This Bank and he 
seemed quite made for one another, and he managed to 

rrow from it in all a sam not much under a million ster- 
ling. Last year he visited Moscow, to discuss business 
questions, as he hoped, with his friends, when he was 
suddenly arrested, and shortly afterwards the Bank closed 
its doors. The mere fact that he was shut up in prison 
ruined Dr. StrousBerG, as his business was of that delicate, 
anxious, and vast character that, if he left off attending to 
it for a day, all was lost. The creditors of the Bank were 
furious with the directors and managers of the institution, 
and with Dr. SrrousperG as the author of their losses, and 
it was arranged that they should all be exposed to the ordeal 
of a common prosecution. Dr. SrzousseERG isa German, one 
of the managers and one of the directors were also Germans, 
and the rest of the accused, to the number of seventeen, 
were Russians. An enlighteued Russian jury found all 
the Germans guilty and all the Rassians inaocent, with 


the exception of one, whose guilt, the jury held, was les- 
sened by extenuating circumstances. The offence of Dr. 
SrrovusBerG in being a German was heightened by his 
being also by birth a Jew, and the German manager was a 
Jew both by birth and religion. These aggravating circum- 
stances were dwelt on with great fervour by the Public 
Prosecutor, who appealed to the jury to save the sacred 
land of Russia from such pests as German Jews must 
necessarily be. Originally Dr. Srrovusserc had been 
charged with the offence of borrowing money on insufficient 
security. But, either because this curious crime was proved 
to be unknown even to Rassian law, or because it was 
incontestable that those who leut him the money had 
chosen to think his securities suflicient, the charge 
was dropped, and he was ultimately tried on the 
charge of having bribed a Russian ollicial. In Russia 
the officials of joint-stock companies are legally in the 
position of public officials, and so, when Dr. Srrousbere 
made presents to the friendly manager of the Bank, he was 
technically guilty of as great a crime as if he had given a 
rouble to an exciseman or a Custom-house officer. This 
view of his conduct quite overwhelmed Dr. Srrousper. 
He hada sort of defence to the charge of being a Berlin 
Jew, for he could plead that in early life he had turned 
Christian. But what could he say to the charge that he 
had actually gone so far as to tamper with the integrity of 
a Russian official? In a despairing way he protested that 
he had never heard or dreamt of such a law as that by 
which a bank manager was crowned with the majesty of a 
public official, and that, even if. he kad known that the 
manager was a public official, it could never have crossed 
his mind that to offer him a present would be thought 
wrong in Russia. The jury would not listen to protests 
of this sort, and perhaps they must be supposed to under- 
stand their own country best; but Dr. SrRousperG may 
have been misled by the unanimous testimony of every 
foreigner who ever set foot in Russia, that every Russian 
official wants a bribe, and that no Russian official will do 
anything without one. Dr. Srrovusserc had uo real 
defence. He was unquestionably a German; he was a 
Jew, or at least he was a Jew convert; and he had made 
one or more presents to a person who was, by construction 
of law, a Russian official. 


With one exception the jury acquitted the Russian de- 
fendauts. They had done some rather irregular things ; 
but then they were poor innocent creatures, utterly unable 
to cope with the astute villany of Jews and Germans. It 
must be owned that the Public Prosecutor did not take this 
view, and he urged that the directors of the Bank were 
really more guilty than Srrovusbere or the German manager 
who had first advanced the Bank’s money. But the jury 
were not to be guided by the Public Prosecutor in such a 
matter. They took a broad view of the case, and acquitted 
their Russian brethren, with the exception of one Russian, 
who had been expressly appointed to watch over the uiauager 
in his dealings with foreigners like Srxousberc, and who 
acknowledged that he had received 69,000 roubles from 
this manager as a reward for his trouble in ascertaining 
that the Srroussere@ business was all right. Here was a 
case in which one Russian official accepted from another 
money belonging to a public institution; and it might have 
been expected that in a country with so high a standard 
of purity this would be regarded as a very heinous 
offence. But, as the counsel for the Russian official put it 
to the jury, when money is offered by such an “ imp of 
“ hell” as a German Jew, an honest Russian may easily 
get bewildered and accept it. The jury eoncurred, 
and found that there were extenuating § circum- 
stances in the guilt of the Russian official. The 
telegraphic accounts of the verdict are not quite 
consistent, and it is not quite clear that one Russian 
more did not have some measure of guilt attributed 
to him. But, as a body, the Russian directors were ac- 
quitted, It must be therefore assumed that they were 
legally innocent; but their conduct in office throws a 
valuable light on the construction of a commercial body in 
Russia, and on the extent to which its aberrations from 
the strict paths of commercial virtue may be condoned. 
The mode of action pursued in their touching innocency 
by the directors was as follows:—They allowed their 
German manager to make what advances he pleased, and 
were highly delighted at the connexion he formed with the 
great Srrouspexrc. The great man was indeed very kind 
to them ; for he consented to take off their hands at 80 a 
batch of shares the market price of which was 25. Subse- 
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quently they thought the manager wanted watching, and 
appointed a Russian to supervise him, who, as he owned, 
was immediately bribed. They had a habit of refusing to 
discount bills as a body, and then discounting them when 
one of their own members had got them into his own 
hands. Naturally, their affairs did not exactly prosper, 
but they kept their shareholders quiet by packing meet- 
ings with their children and servants, and publishing 
balance-sheets which looked well enough, as they sent 
masses of unsaleable securities to correspondents to be got 
rid of if possible, and then in their accounts debited their 
correspondents with the imaginary proceeds of imaginary 
sales. When the crash came, and they had determined on 
liquidation, they deferred it until they had sold their own 
shares and withdrawn their own deposits ; and on the last 
day of doing business, after refusing to honour the cheque 
of a customer, they paid away to their own Vice-President 
38,000 roubles. They then closed their doors, and, having 
saved themselves, left their depositors to ruin. This is the 
way in which thiags are managed in Russia, and as a 
Russian jury sympathized with the directors who had done 
such things, we may suppose that their conduct was not 
considered extraordinary. It is at any rate a curious piece 
of current history, and if it does not warn foreign investors, 
nothing will. 


Except that he was a German converted Jew, and 
that he had imagined it to be an ordinary thing for a 
Russian official to want a little present, we do not see that 
anything was even alleged against Dr. StrovusBeRG in this 
trial which can be called an offence. He was very hard 
pressed for money when he began his connexion with the 

oscow Bank, and all he had to rely upon to get money 
was a mass of shares, some worthless and some valuable. 
No one would take shares at 80 which were worth 
25 if he could lelp it, and, as his securities were 
uot acceptable elsewhere, he had to submit to such terms 


as the Russian Bank thought fit to impose. To deal | 


with a man in the position of Dr. SrrovusBere is 
a dangerous thing for a credit institution; but if 
such an institution chooses to into dangerous 
business, that is entirely its own fault. Some of 
the allegations against Dr. Srrousperc show a child- 
ish conception of commercial transactions. He had 
a property of indisputable value in Bohemia, and he 
borrowed money to complete the works on it. It was 
gravely stated as a charge against him that he bor- 
rowed money to complete works which, without that 
money, could not have their legitimate value. Nothing 
could be more strictly in the ordinary course of business. 
It is the way in which hundreds of unfinished railways 
have been completed. The borrower creates the security 
of the lender with the money lent, and, if the undertaking 
is a sound one, both parties have acted wisely. When the 
Bank was committed to Dr. Srrousperc, it found that 
it had to go on advancing in order to sustain his credit. 
At first it lent so many hundred roubles on each of 
a set of railway-carriages which he was finishing, 
and then so many hundred roubles more, and the 
process was repeated a third time. It is precisely 
because a man engaged in large enterprises without cash 
enough to carry them on must have one loan after another, 
unless the money first advanced is to be lost, that it is 
dangerous to deal with him. Dr. Stroussere had what he 
called his system, and it is a very bad system. This sys- 
tem consisted in beginning a big enterprise without suffi- 
cient funds, and then, to put himself right, undertaking 
another big enterprise, and so on for ever. He had rail- 
ways in every part of Europe, he had iron-works, he had 
carriage-works, he had all sorts of industries going on 
under his superintendence and at his risk. A man adrift 
on such a boundless sea of speculation lives in constant 
danger. Dr. Srrousperc says, in an autobiography which 
he has recently published, that the war of 1866 nearly 
ruined him, that the war of 1870 again nearly 
ruined him, and that his arrest at Moscow quite 
ruined him. In his autobiography he naturally attri- 
butes to himself every possible virtue. He stands 
forth as the tender father, as the confiding friend. 
Every one of his innumerable enterprises is represented 
as having stood on a legitimate basis, and his failures are 
laid at the doors of other people. We cannot criticize 
statements which we have no means of checking; but it 
may very probably be true that Dr. Srroussere only did on 
a large scale what hundreds of others have done on a small 
‘ale. He was the flower of speculative contractors; and 


experience has shown that speculative contractors have 
done more harm than good. They have carried out 
some few sound enterprises, and have started er carried ont 
very many unsound ones. We in England have acquired 
this amount of experience very dearly, and on a very 
large scale. The downfall of Dr. Srrouspere will offer an 
instructive lesson to the Continent ; and there, as here, the 
day of speculative contractors may be said to be past. The 
benefit which this lesson will give will probably exceed the 
harm caused by his ruin; and although individuals will 
suffer, the world will be wiser. We cannot mourn with 
Dr. Srrovsnerc as he wishes that the readers of his auto. 
biography should mourn with him; but in the trial just 
concluded he appears to have had a hard fate, although he 
may have infrivged a special article of Russian law. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


ARDINAL ANTONELLI will probably have been 
practically the last incumbent of an office which has 
sometimes been important, and which has always borne a 
peculiar character. The Pore will appoint a successor to 
the place of Secretary of State; but with the loss of the 
temporal dominion the foreign relations of the Holy See 
have almost become extinct. The Prime Minister will 
henceforth have neither domestic administration nor diplo- 
matic activity to occupy his energies; and consequently 
his titular functions may be discharged by almost any 
Cardinal who may find favour with the Popr. Even if no 
change in the nature of the office had occurred, an appoint- 
ment which is contingent on the life of an aged Pontiff 
would scarcely be an object of ambition. According to 
custom a new Pope has almost always chosen a Secretary 
of State who has not held office under his predecessor. 
Although the Minister was, after the Pope the most 
powerful person in the Government, the Secretary of 
State has seldom succeeded to the Papal throne. The 
qualifications which his post required were for the most 
part of a secular type; aud in the days when Popes were 
not necessarily either saints or bigots, the Secretary of 
State was generally regarded with jealousy by his 
brother Cardinals. It is not a little remarkable that 
Pivs IX., who has devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the spiritual aggrandizement of the Papacy, should have 
adhered to the judicious practice of entrusting his mundane 
interests to the charge of an unprejudiced man of the 
world. Cardinal ANTONELLI would probably have remained 
a layman if the higher ranks in the Pops’s civil service 
had not been exclusively filled by ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Although he was a Prince of the Church, the Secretary of 
Srare entered the order of the priesthood late in life; and 
while he, as of course, conformed to all the doctrinal vaga- 
ries of Pius IX., he was not believed to be in any degree 
responsible for the extravagances of his sovereign. The 
rapid and total collapse of the external power of the Holy 
See, though it coincided in time with Cardinal ANTONELLI’s 
tenure of office, was in no degree the result of his incapacity 
or neglect. In better times, and under a more prudent 
chief, he would have proved himself equal to the best of his 
predecessors in diplomatic adroitness. It was truly or 
falsely reported that he sprang from a family of brigands 
at Terracina ; but he was himself an accomplished Italian 
functionary with graceful and conciliatory manners. It is 
not improbable that he may alternately have lamented and 
ridiculed the fanatical persistency of the Pore. The Imma- 
culate Conception, the Syllabus, the Vatican Council, and 
the proclamation of infallibility were not in his depart- 
ment. During many years he saw the extent of the Pops’s 
authority diminishing in proportion to the constant ex- 
aggeration of its intensity. ‘The activity of the Jesuits, 
who were the Pore’s real Ministers and trusted advisers, 
left the Secretary of Srate little to do. 

Among the many changes which have happened within 
the memory of the living generation, the disappearance of 
the Pore from the list of temporal sovereigns is not the 
least curious and striking. The consummation of Italian 
unity, which may probably have been inevitable, could not 
in any circumstances have been reconciled with the main- 
tenance of the temporal power; but it is difficult to imagine 
a policy more suicidal than that of which Pius IX. has 
been the sole author, and Cardinal ANTONELLI the unwilling 
instrament. At an early period of his reign the Pore had 
alienated from his allegiance and friendship every Catholic 
State in Europe except Spain. He denounced the acqui- 
sition by Piedmont of Lombardy and the Tuscan Duchies 
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before his own dominions were assailed ; and when the Em- 
ror of Austria was forced to establish a constitutional 
stem in his dominions, Pius IX. appealed to the 
dovercign whom he still affected to recognize as abso- 
Inte from the decision of his Parliament. Pius IX. has 
lately published a convenient index to his own political 
blunders in the form of a list of deceased enemies for whom 
he has, with a whimsical ingenuity of revenge, determined 
to celebrate a mass. As the Syllabus enumerates truisms 
and other propositions which are condemned by the Holy 
See, the assailants or too lax defenders of the temporal power 
are prayed at in regular order, from Cavour to Napotzon IIL. 
Prince Bismarck is still alive, and perhaps, as a Protestant, 
he could not properly be included in the intention of a 
mass. It is not oo de whether Cardinal ANTONELLI would 
have attempted to make better terms for the Holy See 
with France or with Italy. It was under the inspiration 
of the Pors and the Jesuits, and not of the Secretary of 
Sratz, that the clerical and feminine piety of the French 
Imperial Court was used for the purpose of precipitating 
a ruinous war with heretical Prussia. The immediate 
result of the French defeat was the annexation of Rome 
and its territory by the Italian Government. An opposite 
result would have made still more abject the dependence 
of the Pore on the unwelcome patron whom he sometimes 
designated as Pontius Piuate. 
The qualities of intellect and temper which might, under 
different conditions, have enabled Cardinal ANTONELLI to 
render valuable service to the Holy See, may in some 
degree be inferred from the success with which he escaped 
conflicting animosities. Foreign statesmen and moderate 
Catholics never attributed to the Secretary of Srare the 
outrageous claims which incessantly disturbed the Church, 
and rendered the co-operation of secular Governments with 
the Pore impossible. ANTONELLI was known to be a man 
of sense, and it may have been assumed that he 
despised the bigots who thwarted his efforts; yet he 
was never denounced even by the Jesuits as an 
enemy, because it was known that the Popr, who 
ean scarcely have hoped for his approval, could abso- 
lutely rely on his loyalty. The wildest enthusiasts, the 
dreamers who deduce from absurd premisses the most 
implacably rigid conclusions, have a dim conscious- 
ness that for sublunary purposes they must employ 
agents more rational and practical than themselves. 
Infallibility itself requires interpreters who fully appreciate 
the human weakness of themselves and their principal. It 
may perhaps hereafter appear that the Carpivat SECRETARY 
of State rendered the Pors’s position more tolerable by 
arrangements or understandings with the Ministers of the 
contumacious usurper on the other side of the Tiber. 
ANTONELLI’S immediate successpr will probably find no 
difficulty in continuing his policy. Under a new reign it 
will scarcely be possible to perpetuate the fiction of im- 
prisonment, or even the sovereign dominion of the Pore 
over a corner of the Italian capital. It is understood that 
Pius IX. has taken steps to secure the election of a successor 
who will inherit his own extreme opinions; but the 
College of Cardinals cannot be bound against its will by 
the decrees of a defunct Pope ; and a portion of their body, 
which may perhaps become a majority, is believed to favour 
moderation and compromise. Although the loss of the 
temporal power is a heavy and perhaps ultimately a fatal 
blow to the Papacy, its fall is uncertain and distant. As 
the Catholic clergy in all countries exercise less and less 
political power, their tenacity is rewarded by a more entire 
devotion on the part of their zealous adherents. The 
peasantry of France no longer return deputies at the dic- 
tation of the priests; but, on the other hand, the Gallican 
doctrines are extinct, and in ecclesiastical matters France 
1s more absolutely dependent on Rome than in the days 
when the Church exercised unquestioned authority. With 
the conversion of the mixed character of the Papacy into 
that of a spiritual and dogmatic tribunal, there seems to 
be no need of a statesman to hold the office of Secretary 
of State. The Court of Rome will continue to claim the 
peivilege of receiving ambassadors from Spain and France 
and Austria, who must be received by a high dignitary, 
aad must transact with him such formal business as may 
arise; but the diplomatic relations between a merely 
spiritual potentate and secular Governments will have little 
sean importance. Cardinal ANTONELLI, though he 


i scarcely attained old age, had outlived the duties 
Waich he was well qualified to discharge. 


EGYPT. 


R. GOSCHEN is known to have submitted his 
financial scheme to the Viceroy, and, as soon as it 
was certain that this had been done, what purported to be 
an outline of his scheme was at once telegraphed to London. 
Before leaving England, Mr. GoscHEN earnestly warned 
the bondholders for whom he was a against putting 
their trust in the statements which he foresaw would be 
made as to what he was going to propose. The merits of 
his proposal cannot be estimated rightly unless the whole 
scheme is known accurately and in detail; and, as he is a 
negotiator, not an ambassador presenting an ultimatum, he 
may be willing to accept some modifications in what 
he has in the first instance submitted to the 
Kuepive. He has pledged himself not to accept any 
arrangement other than one which he himself believes is 
just to the bondholders for whom he is acting, can practi- 
cally be worked, and will do the bondholders substantial 
good. This pledge, coupled with Mr. Goscuen’s high 
reputation for integrity and financial ability, is the real 
security on which the bondholders have to rely, and no 
telegrams as to the heads of what is said to be his scheme 
ought to diminish or increase their confidence. Very 
probably he may have proposed something not unlike what 
the telegraph reports him to have proposed. An im- 
portant part of the scheme ascribed to him consists 
in the creation of a European control of a stringent 
character over the receipts and payments of the Egyptian 
Treasury ; and this is exactly what Mr. GoscHEN said before 
he went that he should ask for. That an English member 
should be placed on the Financial Commission, and that 
the railways should be worked under European manage- 
ment, are demands which Mr. GoscHEN would be almost 
sure to make, and which the Kuepivg would have little hesi- 
tation in conceding. But when we are told that his scheme 
goes so far as to propose that there shall be appointed two 
sets of Controllers-General—one an English set who shall 
collect the revenue, and another a French set who shall 
audit the receipts and see that they are properly ap- 
plied—it is impossible to guess whether such a 
suggestion could be put in a practicable shape and 
made acceptable to the Kuepive until we know 
many things as to which the telegram is silent, and learn 
the nature and extent of the duties of these officials, their 
powers, and their means of making their authority a reality 
in daily life. The creation of Controllers-General to re- 
ceive, audit, and apply the revenues of a State still sup- 
posed to be left independent is much like the autonomy of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria. It may mean anything, from every- 
thing to nothing. The telegram carries us no further than 
we had got before it was received. That Mr. Goscuen 
would ask for some European control over Egyptian 
finance we knew, for he told us so himself; and that he 
would ask for no control except such as should be at once 
effectual and practicable we may believe, because he is 
competent to do what he has undertaken; but what is the 
precise system of control that he advocates, and how it 
avoids or surmounts the obvious difficulties which beset 
every proposal of the kind, we know no better after read- 
ing the telegram than before. 


If the financial intelligence contained in the telegram is 
examined, it will be seen how much more must be added 
before Mr. GoscHeEn’s proposal can be fairly judged, 
although there is a sufficient coherence between the different 
parts of the telegram to make us think that it is in some 
degree trustworthy. Weare told that the whole of the 
Daira debt is to be deducted from the unified debt ; but this 
must be taken to mean only the Daira loan of 1870 and the 
Daira floating debt, for the telegram goes on to say that 
the Moukabala payments, which, in spite of the May decree, 
are to continue, are to be used in extinguishing the short 
loans which Mr. Cave proposed to extinguish by the same 
means, and these loans included the Daira loan of 1865 
and the Moustapha loan of 1867. Then the Treasury 
bonds are to have a bonus of ten per cent., although the 
short loans are to be paid off at 80 instead of 100. It is not 
impossible that this may be, if not true, in the direction 
of the truth; for, although any payment of a bonus 
to the holders of Treasury bonds is theoretically inde- 
fensible, yet practically it was almost certain t the 
French co-operation which Mr. GoscHEN considered to be 
indispensable to his success could not be obtained unless 
some concession beyond the limits of strict right were made 


to the French holders of the floating debt. Then we are 
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told that five per cent. Preference Shares to the extent of | 
fifteen millions are to be created as a first charge on the 
railways; and as in Mr. Cave’s Report the net income of 
the railways was set down at 750,0001., there is an agree- 
ment between the two sums of interest on fifteen millions 
at five per cent. and 750,000/. which gives an air of proba- 
bility to this part of the telegram. But in the next lines 
we are informed that these Preference Shares are to be 
offered in exchange for 1862, 1868, and 1873 stock. The out- 
standing amounts of these stocks are respectively 2,51 7,000l., 
10,722,5201., and 31,313,659l., or a total of nearly forty- 
five millions; and how are Preference Shares to the amount 
of fifteen millions only to be offered in exchange for stock 
of thrice the amount? It may be that Mr. Goscuen has 
invented some plan by which holders of these stocks would 

et one-third of their holding replaced by Preference 
Shares, although perhaps this would be a somewhat difficult 
It must be said, however, that | 


arrangement to carry out. tha 
figures subsequently given seem to indicate that this is 
what Mr. Goscuen contemplates. For it is said that, after | 
the measures above described have been taken, the unified | 
debt will be fifty-nine millions. The May decree contem- | 
plated a unified debt of ninety-one millions. If from this 
we deduct ten millions for the Daira 1870 loan and 
floating debt, fifteen millions for the reduction of the loans 
of 1862, 1868, and 1873, by the substitution of Preference 
Shares, four millions for the short loans to be paid off by 
the Moukabala instalments, and three millions for the 
reduction of sums added to the debts, we do come to 
a remainder of fifty-nine millions ; and this concurrence of 
figures certainly leads to a belief that the telegram given 
us is,in however rough and vague a way, something not 
very far from Mr. GoscHen’s real proposal. 


The holders of the unified debt of fifty-nine millions are, 
the telegram continues to say, to receive for the ten years 
during which the Moukabala payments continue six per 
cent. by way of interest, and one per cent. applied asa 
sinking fund; and to the sinking fund thus created is to be | 
added the surplus of the Moukabala payments beyond what 
is needed to extinguish the short loans. The annual in- | 
come from the Moukabala is estimated by Mr. Cave at 
1,500,000. For the short loans 1,280,o00l. was needed 
until 1881, when they will be extinguished; but, as 
they are now to be paid off at 80, less will suffice. The 
Moukabala surplus in the first five years will thus give, per- 
haps, 400,000l. per annum, or two millions in all, and for 
five years the wholeof the Moukabala payments, or 7,500,000/. 
in all, will be applicable to the reduction of the unitied debt. 
There will also be the one per cent. on fifty-nine millions, 
or 590,000]. per annum, applicable to the same pur- 
pose ; and thus more than sixteen millions would be paid 
off, to which must be added the sums paid off by the applica- 
tion of an unvarying sum to the reduction of a lessening 
debt. At the end of ten years, therefore, the unified debt 
would not much exceed forty millions. At that period not 
only will the Moukabala payments cease, but half the hand- 
tax will be reduced, and the revenue will be thus diminished | 
to the extent of 2,500,000l.; but there would be nineteen 
millions less to pay interest on, even if the bonds that had 
been paid off were paid off at par. But it is proposed not | 
to pay them off at par, but to buy them in the 
open market; and it may be anticipated that the 
price of Egyptian bonds will be, for some time at least, 
below par. The telegram goes on to say that the loss of 
2,800,0001. to the revenue from the reduction of the land- 
tax effected by the Moukabala payments, will be met by 
the reduction of interest on the unified loan. 2,500,0001. 
is equivalent to interest at seven per cent. on thirty-five 
millions; so that, instead of nineteen millions being paid off, 
nearly double would be paid off in ten years, which sup- 
poses that the market price is very low. But it may be | 
remarked that Mr. Cave thought that it was fair to calculate 
that the revenue would be increased by the end of ten 
years, through the operation of new lands being brought 
under cultivation, and the increasing prosperity of the 
country. The calculation may therefore be, not that 
the loss on the land-tax would be met by the re- 
duction of interest on the unified debt, but that it 
would be met by that and by the increase of general 
revenue, and therefore it n not be assumed that the 
bonds must be bought at a very low price. The credit of 
Egypt would indeed be so good, if this proposed arrange- 
ment could really be carried out, that Egyptian bonds 
could not remain at a low price. The whole basis of the 


scheme is evidently the ability of Egypt topay seven per cent. 


on fifty-nine millions. Mr. Cave took the present revenue 
at 10,689,000l., from which sum, under the scheme now 
discussed, are to be deducted 1,500,000/. for the Moukabala 
payments, and 750,000/. for the produce of the railways, or 
2,250,0001., leaving a balance of 8,439,000/. The charges 
of government are set down by Mr. Cave at four 
millions. Thus 4,439,0001. would be left to pay seven 
per cent. on fifty-nine millions—that is, 4,130,000l. 
If, therefore, the proposal conveyed in the telegram ig 
really Mr. Goscuen’s, the figures on which Mr. Goscuen 
has based his calculations must be almost exactly 
those given by Mr. Cave. This, if true, ought to 
be most comforting to the bondholders, and it will certainly 
be astonishing to the world. Mr. Goscwzn has only to 
make a proposal which he thinks a practicable one. He 
knows that, if he said that Egypt could not pay more than 
half of what is now promised, his judgment would 
be patiently accepted. He has had ample opportani- 


ties of learning the history of the Abyssinian war, and 


the habits and views of the Kuepivse. If, therefore, 
he has now come to the conclusion that the Kuspive 
may be for the future made to content himself with a 
fixed allowance of four millions, and that the revenue 
will yield over four millions more for the payment of 
the interest and sinking fund on the unified debt, then 
Egypt is a wonderful country, and recent purchasers of 
Egyptian bonds have made an excellent investment. 


MR. WARD HUNT'S MISFORTUNES. 


F fortune is kind enough to avert, or at all events post. 
poue, some general naval catastrophe, it seems hkely 
that every single ship in commission will have its own little 
tale of disasters to disclose under seal of confession to Mr. 
Warp Hunt. Unhappily, the graceless curiosity of the 
newspapers too often makes these interesting confidences 
public property. The penitent vessel cannot unbosom 
itself to its director without the confessional being turned 
into a witness-box; and the facts which the Admiralty 
meant to be only whispered in some secret chamber are 
usually proclaimed on the house-top. It is in vain that 
Mr. Warp Hunt tries to hush up an accident; his power 
in this direction is limited to hushing up the inquiry that 
occasionally follows upon an accident. The authorities 
sometimes succeed, indeed, in veiling the rude proportions 
of an inconvenient disaster; but they are such true artists 
that they cannot make their drapery do anything more than 
reveal the form which it seems to hide. Their last achieve- 
ment in this way has been the narrative of the trials to which 
the engines of the Shah have lately been submitted. More 
than a month ago we quoted a statement from the Tinws 
that the first trial “ was brought to a premature conclusion 
“‘ by the giving out of the cross-head by which the con- 
“ necting-rod of the after engine is fastened to the piston- 
“od.” The defect, it was added, would be “ readily 
“ repaired ” ; and, assuming “ readily ” to be asynonym for 
“ speedily,” we had looked for news of the next trial in less 
than a month. As the defect took this time to repair, it 
seems that readily and speedily ave not quite the same 
thing ; and, what is worse, the result of the second trial 
appears to show that readily and successfully are not quite 
the same thing. The account in the Times judiciously 
warns the reader against expecting too much by recalling 
the fact that the last trial—that in which the cross-head 
gave out—was “unsatisfactory.” Still it was hoped that 
during the interval “ this difficulty had been overcome, and 
“ that a speed of seventy revolutions would be obtained.” 
The event shows plainly that it is highly unwise to fix upon 
any precise number of revolutions as the end to be desired. 
The writer of the report seems to have some feeling of 
this sort himself, for he takes care to mention that up to 
fifty-four revolutions the bearings stood tolerably well, im- 
plying perhaps that what followed must be attributed to 
the exaggerated perfection demanded of the Admiralty by 
an inconsiderate public. The engines were not allowed to 
go on peacefully with their fifty-four revolutions per 
minute. The number was forced up to sixty-two, and 
then “ the bearing on the crank-pin end of the connecting- 
“rods became so over-heated as to necessitate a decrease 
** of speed.” In other words, we suppose, the cross-head 
again “‘gave out.” It is beautiful to see how willing the 
writer of the report is to learn by experience. This 
time he says nothing about the defect being readily 
repaired. On the contrary, he admits that there 
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* seems to be some undiscovered fault” in the con- 
struction either of the crank-pin bearings or of the 
engines. Her Magzsty’sships seem to be roughly divisible 
into three classes—ships in which a fault has been dis- 
covered through the medium of an explosion or other dis- 
aster; ships in which no fault has yet been discovered, so 
that the explosion or other disaster is still future ; and ships 
which are unexpectedly preserved from explosion or other 
disaster by the. timely discovery that there is an undis- 
covered fault in them. The officers and men of the Shah 
are to be congratulated that their ship belongs to the last 
of these three classes. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the Admiralty is so 
far superior to the owners of those “ coffin ” ships which 
Mr. Puimso.t has done so much to make immortal that it 
never sends a ship to sea which it knows to be unsea- 
worthy. That it sends unseaworthy ships to sea, or at 
all events on trial, is plain, from the instance of the 
Thunderer; but there has been nothing to affect the 
Admiralty with any knowledge of the fact. Inthe Times 
of Tuesday a quotation is given from a letter purporting 
to be written by an officer in the Orontes. A very serious 
defect has, it seems, been discovered in the machinery 
of that ship. The crank-shaft is badly cracked; it may 
break immediately, but that it will eventually break the 
officers have no doubt. The letter goes on to say that, in 
face of this, the Admiralty have decided to crowd the 
Orontes with troops, women, and children, and to send her 
on a long voyage. At this time of year it is often necessary 
to steam hard in order to avoid a gale or a cyclone; but, if 
the Orontes goes to sea, ‘‘ she will have to steam very easily.” 
It is to be presumed that the conductors of the Western 
Morning News satisfied themselves that the writer 
of this letter is really what he professes to be, 
and it seems unlikely that an officer in the Orontes 
should risk the consequences of possible discovery if he 
were not keenly alive to the consequences of going on a 
long voyage in a troop-ship which can only steam very 
easily. There may of course be exaggeration or falsehood 
either in the statement that the crank-shaft is badly 
cracked, or in the statement that, in spite of this, the 
Admiralty have decided to send her on a long voyage. 
But a department which has regarded one disaster after 
another with so much gaiety of heart, and which is perfectly 
content with that kind of mending which consists in 
saying as little as possible about them, cannot 
wonder if it is suspected of being as lax in guarding 
against future accidents, as it has shown itself in inquiring 
into the accidents that have already happened. At ail 
events, whether the suspicion be just or unjust, it is evi- 
dently entertained, and has now been openly stated. Aiter 
this it will be a very poor mimicry of self-respect if the 
Admiralty refuse to make any explanations. They can 
choose between keeping the Orontes at home and having 
her machinery thoroughly overhauled, but they are bound to 
do either one or the other. Unfortunately, recent experience 
does not go to show that what passes for thorough over- 
hauling is always a security against the existence of some 
“undiscovered ” fault. But it will at any rate be a 
security against the continuance of a fault whica has been 
already discovered. If the crank-shaft of the Urontes is 
really badly cracked, it cannot need any superhuman keen- 
ness to find out the fact. 


It would be interesting to know if there is any limit to 
Mr. Warp Hunt's optimism about the state of the navy. 
The English fleet now depends for safety on the state of 
its machinery. Bad seamanship, no duubt, would suffice 
to destroy it even without faults of machinery; but no 
seamanship can avail to keep a ship together if her 
boilers burst, or to make her move if her engines 
will not act. Upon this vital point in the 
effectiveness of the navy the Admiralty seems in- 
capable of feeling any uneasiness. Mr. Warp Hoyt 
treats machinery as though it were an Englishman’s 
natural foe, and refuses to know when he is beaten by it. 
Ships are sunk and blown up, but Mr. Warp Hovyr is un- 
moved. Cranks give out and engines break down, but 
there is no change in his imperturbable calm. He daily 
attains to a height of more than Roman heroism, for while 
the Romans only thanked their Consul who had not despaired 
of the Republic, the First Lorp of the Apmrraty is always 
thanking himself that he has not despaired of the navy. 
This majestic indifference is no doubt a beautiful thing, 
hut, as with other beautiful things, it is impossible wholly 
‘) put aside the question, Can we afford to pay for it? 


Roughly speaking, it costs the nation the whole amount 
of the navy estimates, inasmuch as under the system 
pursued by Mr. Warp Hvnr it is impossible to say whether 
in an emergency the navy would be of any use to us. 
With a Thunderer, an Alexandra, and a Shah to bid deti- 
ance to an enemy at sea, and an Orontes to carry our 
troops to foreign shores, the might of England would do 
well to save itself the trouble of anticipating a scene which 
its ships would not be spared to reach. Our own opinion 
is that the spectacle of Mr. Warp Honr bidding fortune 
wreak her worst upon the fleet, and see how little a good 
man cares for her darts, is dear at the price of one seventh 
of the national expenditure. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


g Beows debates on the proposed amnesty to the Com- 
munists, which excited so much passion in the French 
Legislature during the last Session, were especially incon- 
venient to the Republicans who follow M. Gamuerra. 
Among those who sympathized with the ends which the 
Commune proposed to itself, if not with the methods by 
which it hoped to attain them, are some from whom the 
Republican leader is unwilling to separate himself; and 
the charge of forsaking old friends because they have got 
themselves into trouble is one from which a prudent poli- 
tician will always clear himself if he can. But the sup- 
pression of the Commune has done too great a service to 
the Republic to make it safe even now to say anything 
that can possibly be mistaken for a condonation of its 
crimes. It is more than doubtful whether, if the Com- 
mune had never been set up, the Republic would now have 
been in existence. But for this the Republican party 
would have been burdened by the presence of a 
vast number of associates wlich it was of the first 
consequence to get rid of. The military tribunals have 
disposed of a great number of these, many have made 
their escape to foreign countries, and the remainder have a 
strong personal interest in keeping quiet. The oratory of 
M. Naquer or M. Maprer Montsav is tame to the speeches 
which would have been made, St all events in dumb show, 
to the late Assembly, if the leading Communists had not 
been considerate enough to disqualify themselves for a seat 
init. Even without their presence the Assembly was the 
theatre, especially in its earlier days, of much passionate 
uproar, which was invariably turned to account by the 
anti-Republican party. If the composition of the Left had 
been more fractious and disaffected than it actually was, 
the moral drawn from these scenes by the country would 
have done more to restore monarchical government in 
some shape than all the efforts which have been made 
by Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperialists put together. 
This was not the only benefit which the Commune un- 
wittingly conferred on the Republic. If its overthrow 
was profitable as removing inconvenient allies, it was still. 
more profitable as affording the Republic an opportunity 
of proving that, when need was, it could be as stern and 
even as merciless in its vindication of public order as 
the Empire itself. The title of Saviour of Society could 
no longer be exclusively appropriated to Napoteon III. 
There were no dangers in 1849 or 1851 comparable in mag- 
nitude to those from which M. Tuers delivered France in 
1871. It was probable in the nature of things that this 
would make a powerful impression on the peasantry and 
on the middle class, and the history of France for the last 
five years has supplied ample proof that it did make sic. 
an impression on them. They saw that the Republic could 
give them that security which they had been accustomed 
to think could only be obtained from the Empire, and, as 
soon as their minds became clear on this point, their objec- 
tion to the Republic and their preference for the Empire 
disappeared together. 

Having all this in recollection, M. Gamprrra has been 
obliged to act with great reserve whenever an amnesty has 
been under discussion. The Republic which put down the 
Commune is not precisely his Republic, a it is conse- 
quently important for him to give no one any 
excuse for contending that confidence in the KRe- 
— of M. Turers does not mean confidence in the 

public of M. Gamperta. After the amnesty had been 
disposed of last Session, there was still something to be 
done in the same direction which was not open to the same 
objections. Some fifty thousand Communists have been 


tried by the military tribunals, and it is reasonable to sup- 
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that in this tremendous list all the worst criminals 
mee been included. Even if by chance some more than 
commonly guilty person has escaped prosecution, it does 
not follow that he has escaped punishment. The danger 
of detection has been hanging over him for five years, and 
all that time he has seen in every neighbour a possible in- 
former, and in every military execution a possible rehearsal 
of his own fate. In order not to lose a chance of convicting 
him at some future day, numbers of innocent persons have 
been left in the same wretched condition. They were 
somehow mixed up with the Commune, and, supposing this 
fact to be established against them, the evidence on 
which they rely to prove that their complicity was merely 
formal is perhaps no longer to be had. Surely justice 
has been satisfied with five years of incessant vindication. 
This view of the situation is so reasonable that the Go- 
vernment have already promised, of their own free will, 
that the greatest discretion shall be exercised in the selec- 
tion of any new subjects for prosecution. A letter of 
Marshal MacManon to the Minister of War expressly 
directs that no fresh cases shall be gone into unless they 
have been submitted to the Cabinet, and declared to possess 
some exceptional criminality. It was not thought, how- 
ever, that a mere direction of the Executive, valuable as it 
is considered as an indication of the temper of the Govern- 
ment on the question, could take the place of a positive 
law. A Bill was accordingly introduced by M. Gastineau 
hibiting all further prosecutions for offences committed 
Seine the Commune. The Committee to which the Bill 
was referred made certain changes and additions; 
and if the Government had thought that any further 
modifications were required, there would apparently have 
been no difficulty in getting them adopted. The Chamber 
of Deputies did not wish to make a party fight, and it 
would probably have been satisfied with almost any pro- 
posal that the Government had made, provided that it had 
iven legislative force to their own declared intentions. 
fastead, however, of amending the Bill, M. Duracre thought 
fit to oppose it, and only the intervention of M. Hovyver 
and the conciliatory disposition of the Committee saved 
the Government from a serious defeat. As it was, there 
was at least the appearance of a compromise, and as the 
Government had the prudence to remain silent during the 
second day’s debate, the adoption of M. Gastivgav’s Bill 
did not subject them to a formal reverse. As one clause, 
however, was only carried by a majority of two, the danger 
is not quite over. M. Duraure may yet yield to the tempta- 
tion of reopening the question in the Senate. 


The relations between the two Chambers excite con- 
siderable interest on another ground. Has the Senate the 
power of voting estimates which have been rejected by the 
Chamber of Deputies? The Left are inclined to read the 
Eighth Article of the Constitution as giving the Lower 
House exclusive authority in matters of finance. It seems, 
clear, however, that the words of the clause do not bear 
out this interpretation. The Senate has, “ concurrently 
“with the Chamber of Deputies, the initiative and com- 
** pletion of laws,” and the only difference made in respect 
of financial laws is that they shall be “ in the first 
“place presented to the Chamber of Deputies and 
“voted by it.” As the Chamber of Deputies has 
struck out several items from the estimates against 
the wishes of the Government, the latter are naturally 
anxious to give the Chamber an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing its decision, and the Minister of Frvance has addressed 
a letter to the Senatorial Committee of Finance indicating 
the votes on which the Senate will be asked to modify the 
estimates as sent up to it. It is clear, of course, that no 
money can be obtained in this way from the Senate unless 
the Chamber of Deputies can subsequently be induced 
to reverse all former votes. But the excessive un- 
willingness which both Chambers have hitherto shown 
to anything like a mutual conflict may lead the 
Minister to hope that, if he can present himself to the 
deputies with the argument that the Senate has sup- 

rted the Government in its demand for money for this 
or that ~* they may change their minds at the last 
moment. Upon most questions this would probably turn out 
to be a well-founded expectation ; but in the present case 
the items on which the Government and the Chamber of 
Deputies are at issue relate to the ecclesiastical part of the 
Budget, and this is a side of finance on which the deputies 
are keenly excited. The salaries of the chaplains in the 
army and navy have for the most part been suppressed ; 
and, as the French clergy are certainly not overpaid for 


the discharge of their ordinary duties, they naturally feel 
it hard that they should have to minister to the services for 
nothing. 


MR. GLADSTONE AGAIN. 


R. WATTS tells us that Saran finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do, and the réstless meddle. 
someness with which Mr. Griapstone has been afflicted 
since his retirement from official life is apparently pro. 
ducing very unfortunate results. Not content with em. 
barrassing the foreign policy of his country during a 
most critical period by his reckless and confusing interven. 
tion, he appears to be now bent upon brewing mis- 
chief at home of perhaps even a more wanton and 
calamitous kind. A short time ago a brief letter of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s on the question of vaccination, addressed to 
one of the numberless correspondents to whom he serves 
as a cheap and ready, if not very trustworthy, oracle, 
found its way into the newspapers. It expressed a certain 
amount of sympathy with the doubts which were enter- 
tained in certain quarters as to the value of vaccination, 
and conveyed the idea that Mr. Giapsrone himself shared 
those doubts. It was charitably hoped, however, that 
the note had been hastily thrown off, and was not to be 
taken too seriously. But there can be no mistake on the 
point now ; for Mr. Giapstone has written a second letter, 
which, though it cannot be called plain or outspoken, at 
least confirms the impression produced by the former one. 
In this letter he says:—‘*I view with misgiving all new 
“aggressions upon private liberty, unless upon a clear and 
“ certain proof of necessity ; and I keep my mind open upon 
“the question whether such proof has or has not been 
“ supplied in the matter of vaccination.” Whatever may 
have been the intention of this communication, there can 
be no doubt as to the sense in which it will be taken. Mr. 
GapsTong, though he has not the courage openly to take 
sides with such people as the Keighley Guardians against 
vaccination, suggests that compulsory vaccination for the 
purpose of protecting public health is an “ aggression upon 
“* private liberty,” and mildly insinuates that the necessity 
of such a law has yet to be proved. On a matter of this 
kind every one is, no doubt, entitled to form and express 
his own opinion, if he has taken the trouble to make him- 
self master of the subject. But Mr. Giapstone cannot 
plead this justification, for he is apparently quite ignorant 
of the position in which the question stands. When he 
says that he keeps his mind open upon the question 
whether there is as yet clear and certain proof of the 
necessity of vaccination, he not only sets himself against 
the whole body of the medical profession, but quietly 
ignores the result of a formal and deliberate inquiry in- 
stituted under his own authority. Five years ago, Mr. 
Giapstone himself being Prime Minister, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to consider 
the subject. After a thorough and exhaustive investigation, 
it reported that vaccination is “a very great” pro- 
tection against an attack of small-pox; that it is “an 
“ almost absolute” protection against death by small-pox; 
that, if performed with due care as to the health of the 
person vaccinated and the character of the lymph used, 
“there need be no apprehension that vaccination will 
“injure health or communicate any disease” ; that small- 
pox, unchecked by vaccination, ‘is one of the most terrible 
“and destructive of diseases, as regards the danger of 
“infection, the proportion of deaths amongst those at- 
“tacked, and the permanent injury to the survivors”; 
and from all this the Committee deduced the not over- 
strained conclusion “that it is the duty of the State to 
“* endeavour to secure the careful vaccination of the whole 
** population.” 
it is strange if Mr. Grapsrone is really ignorant of 
the fact that this inquiry took place, and that it led to 
these results. Yet there is nota syllable in his letter to 
show that he recognizes the overwhelming mass of testimony 
in favour of vaccination. He treats'the whole matter as an 
open question upon which one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s. This is a favourite way Mr. Guapsrone has 
of indicating opinions which are shaping themselves in 
his mind. It was in this tone that he talked about think- 
ing once, twice, and thrice before abolishing—was it the 
Church of England or the House of Lords? and when 
he announces that he keeps an open mind as to the 
value or necessity of vaccination, it is readily understood 
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what is his attitude on the subject. It is impossible to ex- 
te the amount of mischief which must necessarily be 
done when a man in Mr. Guapstonz’s position lends coun- 
tenance and encouragement in this way to the ignorant 
and foolish fanatics who are endeavouring to give free 
range to a foul and horrible disease which has in recent 
ears been much restrained, at least as to fatal results, by 
the adoption of wise precautions. It is needless to say that 
the effect of such precautions is hopelessly impaired if 
loopholes are to be left in the strict enforcement of them. 


DISPLAY. 


HE term “ display,” when used in a See eae, appears 

to imply an excessive eagerness to impress others with one’s 
various ions and good qualities. We say that a man is 
actuated by a love of display when he is caring about the im- 
pression his actions will make at times and in circumstances which 
ought to exclude the play of such a motive. Display is related to 
ectation, yet the two are different ; affectation points to the origin 

of the external behaviour, display to its motive. A lady may affect 
a manner of conversation in order to gain the admiration 
others; yet people affect things that are foreign to their indi- 
vidual characters from other motives than the love of display—as, 
for example, from a weak reverence for the original possessor of 
the habit affected. On the other hand, a person is frequently in- 
fluenced by a love of display in the exercise of qualities which 
are perfectly natural, as wit, emotional sensibility, and so on. 
Display has much closer affinity to another idea—namely, effect. 
When we say that a person in private life or that an artist is 
sing ing at effect, we ey mean that he is carried away 
by a love of display. Yet, in art at least, a thing is sometimes 
said to be done for effect, when it aims at producing an easy 
kind of pleasurable impression, i of some higher result 
which we think might and ought to have been the object in 
view. There seem to be two ways in which the motive of display 
may assume the appearance of an excess, and so become un- 
sightly—either when it presents itself as a constant or at least a 
very frequent impulse of conduct, or when it enters as an 
element into a of actions which we think ought to 
be exempt from its influence. A man becomes a disagreeable 
object for our contemplation when he appears to be habitu- 
ally reflecting on the ap of his actions, and studying 
even in the most trivial of conduct, which are supposed to 
need no motive force except instinctive feeling and habit, to make 
a good display of his various capabilities. But the impression 
produced on a thoughtful observer is still worse when a man appears 
to be prompted by this motive in actions which are supposed to 
flow from other and more respectable motives, such as kind feeling, 
the desire of knowledge, and so on. This naturally leads us to the 
further remark that the motive of display may present itself 
either quite openly and frankly, or under a certain disguise. There 
are some things which would never be done at all but for this 
desire to impress others. Many of the habits my. toa showy 
style of life spring, to a large extent at least, from this source. On 
the other hand, it is often difficult to detect this motive, as in much 
of what is called polite entertainment, which may be performed 
mechanically from a feeling of obligation, or from a real wish to 
please, and still more perhaps in some of the more serious conduct 
of life, as in all forms of kind service. So, too, in art the presence 
of this motive is frequently greatly disguised. The artist may be 
really influenced in part, and even very largely, by a desire to 
display his special technical eS dexterity, and yet the 
Tesult may be much the same as if he been inspired purely by 
a disinterested love of art. 
It seems, then, that in many cases it is anything but easy 
to make sure of this motive of display; and people really deceive 
themselves when they suppose that, by asimple process of intuition, 
they can at once say whether an action has been prompted by 
this impulse. To ascertain the presence of any motive in an 
action which admits of several possible motives is a delicate opera- 
tion, depending on a good deal of knowledge of character, both 
general and special, and a careful process of calculation. It is 
especially to unmask the motive with which we are now 
dealing, since it is one which most easily combines and blends 
with other influences. In point of fact, it is apt to become so in- 
Conspicuous an element in the whole determination of conduct as 
frequently to escape the notice of the subject himself. Nothing, 
We suspect, is commoner than to doa thing under the impression 
of being wholly influenced by an impulse of kindness or of duty, 
when, in truth, the motive of display has played an important 
part in the production of the action. Yet, though the detection of 
this motive is so difficult, it is not wholly impossible. To take an 
example, when a lady pianist habitually prefers to perform a showy 
Composition, the only aim of which seems to be to afford 
po ody the exhibition of an impressive kind of technical skill, 
which moreover we happen to know she does not really like, 

We may infer with something like certainty that she is impelled by 
the love of display. In the production of works of art, too, not- 
Withstanding the immense difliculties of the problem, the motive 


lay may sometimes be inferred with considerable probability. 
Thus the inference seems to be justified when a novelist goes out 
his way to diag in some special knowledge, as of scieneg 


or of the conduct of diplomatic affairs; or wh2n a painter 
violently introduces some object into his picture, the texture 
of which offers a grange | fine opportunity for the dis- 
play of technical skill in imitative reproduction; or, finally, 
when a musical composer is given to wandering off into intri- 
cate chromatic sequences and obscure modulations, which tend 
rather to counteract than to further the total impression of the 
piece. In short, whenever, after ample reflection, the material 
selected is seen not to harmonize with the surroundings in which 
it is to be placed, nor to contribute in any degree to the total effect 
of the work, but, on the other hand, to offer obvious scope for 
the exhibition of special knowledge or technical adroitness, we 
may argue, with some degree of probability, that the motive of 

i splay plays a part. 

t is not difficult to see why the suspicion of such a motive in 
these cases should be so unpleasant to a refined and discern- 
ing mind. The first and most striking feature here is that a 
more worthy motive has been dieatnat by a less worthy one. 
When, in social life, a man performs an act of politeness, not from 
a chivalrous sense of obligation, but in order to exhibit some 
peculiar _ or style, we feel that a dignified motive has been 
exc for a paltry one. This feeling is still more distinctly 
experienced when the action is of a protracted and important 
character. The conspicuous operation of this motive in conversa- 
tion, however common it may be, cannot but offend a thoughtful 
observer. The motives which are supposed to sustain the best 
sort of conversation are either a kind personal feeling, such as a 
wish to entertain or to give information, or a lively interest in the 
subject of discourse. Hence it is seen to be a degradation of a 

worthy action when talk on art or any similar subject is 
cultivated wholly or mainly as a field for the display of individual 
powers. The intrusion of self-consciousness and of the impulses of 
a weak vanity is seen to lower the worth of that which should 
have been inspired by disinterested sentiments. A yet worse 
example of such degradation presents itself in the intrusion of this 
motive of vanity into artistic workmanship. The artist is sup- 
posed to devote himself in the process of creation to the ideal 
aims of his art, and the execution of the slightest detail under 
the sway of an impulse to display personal skill rather than 
of a pure desire to further art is recognized by the discerning 
observer as a debasement of art work. A second reason for 
the strong dislike which we entertain for the motive of display in 
these instances seems to be that it involves a kind of deception. 
We resent the substitution of a motive like vanity for a worthier 
motive, which is understood to be the proper originating force of 
the action, just as though the man were imposing on us. This 
is a curious psychological fact, for it is not commonly sup- 
posed that motives have the attributes of truth and falsity. The 
very fact that it is so difficult to detect the imposture no doubt in- 
creases our dislike towards actions which we discover or suppose to 
have been influenced by this motive. The reflection that we are 
very liable to be imposed on so as to give a man credit for a 
worthy motive in place of a paltry one serves to lend a sting to 
our disapproval whenever we have reason to suspect the action ot 
this egoistic impulse. 

There is a good deal to be said for the proposition that the field ot 
action for this motive increases with the development of social life 
and of the arts. It is often remarked how rarely one can find any 
really natural and spontaneous action in our large towns, even among 
children, and the cause of this appears to be the constant action oi 
the social environment in quickening the sense of others’ observa- 
tion, and so encouraging the love of display. One wonders how 
many little girls in London society are in the habit of embracing 
their mammas without any accompanying sense of the pretti- 
ness of the scene and of the scope for graceful and dainty 
movement which it supplies. The play of this motive is further, 
we imagine, greatly encouraged by the increased competition 
afforded by modern society in the several arts of refined social life. 
Thus numbers of people now engage in conversation on questions 
of art and literature who have no natural liking for these subjects ; 
and where the higher motive is wanting the lower one is pretty 
sure to make itself visible. In the tine arts, properly so-called, 
there is a similar influx of competitors, and a similar danger o! 
this motive gaining ground. When art was but little patronized, 
to paint or to write poetry presupposed a strong passion for the 
subject ; but now that it has become popularized, so that every 
young lady in her teens forms a final opinion on the worth of the 
year’s pictures, there is a wide opening for another sort of artist— 
namely, for those who are mainly concerned to attract attention 
and to earn admiration. There seems to be yet another circum- 
stance which encuurages the spread of this influence in art. When 
the artist has plenty of interesting ideas which engage his 
whole mind, he has no room for reflection on the result ot 
his work as exhibiting his power or skill; nor does he need 
this reflection as a motive to his work. But when ideas fail, 
and there is nothing to call forth the sentiment of devotion 
to art, there is danger of lapsing into a conscious aiming at a 
distinct effect—namely, wonder or admiration in the spectator’s 
or reader's mind. Now it seems probable that, in some of the arts 
at least, it becomes more and more difficult to conceive new ideals. 
The resources of the art appear to be partially exhausted, and, as a 
consequence of this, there is a greater temptation to resort to these 
more conscious methods of producing an eflect. Do we not see 
signs of this in the apparently growing habit among novelists of 
introducing abstruse scientific allusions, profound psychologica: 


@nalyses, iar-fetched comparisons in their descriptions of persous 
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and things, and so on? And does not a good deal of contemporary 
music appear to be the product, not of a sincere love of musical 
ideas, but of a somewhat feverish eagerness to be effective? How 
far these several influences favourable to the action of the motive 
of display may je and by become less operative, or be counteracted 
by others, it would be difficult to say. It may be argued that, even if 
with the present tendencies of social development people must come 
more and more under the influence of a regard for the external 
appearance of their conduct, yet this motive wili tend to sink into 
a scarcely conscious element as they become properly trained and 
learn to perform the many actions of common life more from habit 
than from distinct volition, and more from an instinctive sense of 
_—. than from a conscious wish to impress others. It may 

urged too that, with a better moral and esthetic culture, 
people will learn to set a higher value on the qualities of natural- 
ness, sincerity, and devotedness to high and me ggees objects, and 
that progress in this direction will do much to counteract the 
growing tendency to estentation, whether in the actions of social 
ife or in the production of works of art. 


MR. FROUDE ON LANDED GENTRY. 


FROUDE has been lecturing to the people of Edinburgh 
on the uses of a landed gentry, a subject which, as he said, 
is in this country a purely philosophical question. No reasonable 
man, he observed, wants an jan law, or a forcible division of 
landed property ; and we are happy to agree with him, though it 
is not so easy to follow the arguments, or see the fitness of the 
illustrations, with which he enforced his doctrine. For example, 
Mr. Froude explained that, “in a free country like ours, the distri- 
bution of land depended on economical laws as absolute as the 
laws of gravity.” If this is a state of things which he approves, 
it is difficult to understand his reason for introducing an account of 
the doings of the late Mr. Augustus Smith in the Scilly Islands. 
The natives of that group, before Mr. Smith’s time, are popularly 
said to have eked out a precarious livelihood by taking in each other's 
washing. Now things are very different, and the people are well 
fed, well lodged, and well educated. All this is due to Mr. Smith's 
“arbitrary and tyrannical exercise of his power as landlord.” He 
altered tenures, he broke up small holdings; and Mr. Froude no 
doubt speaks the truth when he says that this benevolent despotism 
did more for the people than they could have done for themselves 
in a hundred years of the sort of liberty that Mr. Mill admired. 
Hf, however, Mr. Smith is held up as an example of the uses 
of a landed gentry, it ought to be remembered that local circum- 
stances gave him far more power than the most benevolent land- 
lord on the mainland can exert. But perhaps Mr. Froude meant 
to display theeadvantages of a despotism which disregards eco- 
nomical laws. Possibly he had some idea of suggesting the mode in 
which a superhuman Mr. Smith, a being as superior to the ordinary 
society of England as Mr. Smith was to the people in the Scilly 
Isles, would deal with landed property. It would be interesting 
enough, as an exercise of fancy, to learn how Mr. Froude would 
arrange the distribution of estates ina new England kar’ evyijy. 
But, instead of following M. Laveleye into a Utopian dream of village 
communities, where the patriarchs sit under the oak trees in the 
sunset while the youths play on the Servian gusla, Mr. Froude 
came back to the well-known and irrefutable arguments against the 
resumption of land by the State. 
When Mr. Froude approached the question of the comparative 
-merits of large and small estates, he was especially puzzling. 
The idea of a peasant proprietary in the present condition 
of England was, he said,a mere dream. When the giddy whirl 
of industry and progress ceases then the great estates will dissolve, 
and the soil will be again divided among unambitious agricultural 
freeholders. This prophecy may be fulfilled, of course, just as a return 
ot the Glacial period may bring us back to flint weapons, and to the 
customs and costumes of the Eskimos. But the prospect is so 
distant that, whether charming or not, it is hardly worth contem- 
plating. As we must “lay our account for a landed gentry of 
some sort ” till “ the grass grows in the streets of Manchester, and 
the Clyde eddies round the rotting wrecks of the Glasgow merchant 
ships” (and why not afterwerds?), we would like to know 
what sort of landed gentry Mr. Froude prefers. An historian 
might be expected to feel an almost sentimental interest 
in the permanence of even the minor old English country 
families. The parish with its squire whose fathers have been 
long in the land, and who is honoured with a respect out 
of proportion to the number of his acres, makes one of the 
most useful bonds between the new times and the times gone by. 
The country gentleman of this sort should bring culture and 
noble manners close to the little circle that surrounds him; his 
influence is intensified by the narrowness of his sphere. One 
might hold that a man born into this station of life would 
do well to content himself with it, and not, in his haste to 
be rich, deprive the country of an ancient name. But Mr. 
Froude appears, in one part of his lecture, to hold the opposite 
view. No doubt the modern desire of wealth is a powerful 
force, and may even be dignified by the name of an economic 
law. Possibly there may be merit in yielding to the current. 
A young Scotchman or Englishman, coming into the possession 
of an estate worth a few hundreds a year, sells his scanty acres, 
according to Mr. Froude, and invests his capital where he can get 
a better return, or goes into trade, or emigrates. The result of 


many instances of this process is the growth of a few immense 
estates, and Mr. Froude set forth very clearly the advantages of 
this form ot land-holding. 

It is probably quite true, as Mr. Froude urges, that a very large 
landowner is constrained by his position to deal in a liberal way 
with his tenants. He ought not, by the hypothesis, to be in 
great need of money, and, “ if evil spoken of, his pedestal becomes 
a pillory.” It is also true that on a smaller estate there is not the 
same margin of income for improvements. But surely the owner 
of a comparatively few acres which have long been held by his 
ancestors has inducements at least as strong to deal well with his 
people, and not to exact the uttermost farthing. Tis pedestal is 
not so elevated as that of the large proprietor ; but the people who 
know him know him better, and he has a greater interest in each 
of them. Tradition constrains him not to fall below the custom 
of his house; and, granting that the owner of the new large 
estate and the small ancient estate are men of similar character, 
it really looks as if the latter were surrounded by the stronger 
inducements to do his duty. In any case, as Mr. Froude ob- 


| serves, it is a mistake of M. Laveleye—the example is ours— 


to confound the large estates of England with the Jlatifundia 
which ruined Rome. To make a Jatefundium it was usual to 
evict or dispossess the small proprietors, and cultivate the land 
by the labour of gangs of slaves. A huge cotton plantation 
in the Southern States of America may have answered to the Jati- 
fundia; the largest property in England resembles the Roman 
system in its extent only, not in its character. Mommsen, writing 
about the latifundia, speaks of “the utterly unscrupulous spirit of 
capital” which animated the owners; but Mr. ’'roude showed that 
with the English landed capitalist profit is subordinate to the love 
of social consequence and of political influence. No one will say, 
not even M. Laveleye, that these could be acquired by a proprietor 
who worked his English estates on the system of the datzfundia. 

After making these very sensible remaris, it is rather curious to 
find Mr. Froude turning round and contemplating an imaginary 
state of things. “‘ Abolish primogeniture,” he said; “ compel, either 
by law or by the weight of opinion, a subdivision of landed pro- 

erty, it would still be bought up and held in large quantities; 

t it would be held by successful men of business, who, being no 
longer able to look forward to permanency of occupancy, and there- 
fore having no motive for wishing to secure the good will of the 
people living round them, would regard their possessions from a 
money point of view, and would aim at nothing but obtaining from 
them the greatest amount of profit or of pleasure for themselves.” 
If the dreams of some visionaries became real, and if they succeeded 
in compelling the subdivision of landed property, they might just as 
well, when they were about it, adopt the tutile Roman enactment 
which forbade acquisition ofland beyondacertainmaximum. Again, 
if French legislation were imitated in England, its effect would be 
evaded in the same way as that which French economists deplore. 
But there is little profit in imagining a state of things in which 
land will have gained, as a factor in trade, all that it will have 
lost asa factor in politics and society. Even if it is no longer 
true, as Mr. Kinglake’s traveller told the Pasha, that “the British 
yeoman is still, thank God, the British yeoman,” a landed gentry 
is still a permanent and necessary feature in English society. 
Thanks to the absence of the Continental system of noblesse, this 
country has never found its interests irreconcilable with the exist- 
ence of a large cultivated class attached to the soil by a number of 
historical ties. That the absorption of that class into a very small 
caste of owners of enormous estates isa matter of indifference or of 
economical necessity is a point on which few people will agree 
with Mr. Froude. It is very hard to reconcile the admiration 
which he expressed of the old English gentry with his apparent 
readiness to be just as fond of a small number of enormous pro- 
prietors. Landed gentry, as he says, “ must exist in a —_— 
so conditioned as ours’; but the question, as we have said, 
is what sort of landed gentry ? The immemorial associations of 
the parish with the squire, the farmers, and the parson, should not 
be loosened by the withdrawal of the first into trade. He has 
his own place, his own duty, and his own order, and one duke or 
earl of new creation would prove but a poor substitute for fifty 
landlords of the right sort. 

To take this view, it may be said, is to fly in the face of 
economical laws as absolute as the law of gravity. But it would 
be nearly as scientific to say that a man shows a rebellious 
indifference to the law of gravity when he resists the impulse 
which weak-headed people feel at the edge of a precipice. There 
is a tendency to seek for wealth with an entire disregard of the 
duties of birth and of station, as well as of the associations of 
sentiment and the reverence for family tradition. To give that 
tendency the name of an economic law is to leave a loophole for 
the fallacy that laws should be obeyed, and that the squire of a 
thousand a year should let his acres merge in those of an earl or & 
manufacturer. People used to be respected who made a good fight 
for the old home, who shook the mango-tree like Warren Hastings, 
only more gently, or laid aside their swords like Sterne’s noble- 
man, and, after an interval of hard work, built up the ancient 
house. The ownership of a scanty and ancestral farm was a motive 
to self-denial and to a life of strenuous activity. But if once the 
ancestral parchments are to be given up, on Mr. Froude’s plan, an' 
the capital to be invested in trade, that motive is lost. ‘The suc- 
cessful trader who lets them go in youth will be fortunate indeed 
if he recovers them in age. The place that knew him will know 
him no more, and an honourable and useful connexion between 
the past and present of England will have been severed. 
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To be sure the family may acquire thousands of acres, 
as Mr. Froude says, in the colonies and in any climate be- 
tween the bye er and the Arctic regions; but that is a very 
different sort of thing. The time may possibly be coming when the 
Greater Britain be England indeed ; but it is a far-off pro- 
spect, and no one can regulate his life wisely if he keeps his eye 
on the possible events and changes of a distant century. Indeed 
Mr. Froude’s whole discourse rather puzzles us by its tendency to 
a fashionable fatalism. He takes such long viewsthat nothing seems 
to be of any particular consequence, and, in musing over the dis- 
tant date when grass is to grow in Manchester, the question of 
squires, or dukes, or peasant proprietors, or village communities 
becomes a thing of infinitesimal importance. “ In the deeps of the 

, in the changes of things,” every form of land tenure will no 
Joubt come roundin itscycle as inevitably as the variations of climate. 
One inference, of course, is that agrarian laws are a mere unseason- 
able impertinence ; but sensible people have arrived at that conclu- 
sion without looking before and after in the telescopic fashion of 
Mr. Froude. We might have expected him to say that the smaller 
country gentry, by living the fain life which persons of acknow- 
ledged position can afford to live, would set a useful example in 
an age of tasteless expenditure. On the whole, his lecture makes 
one incline to side with the people who wish, according to Mr. 
Froude, “ that the subject helt. e judiciously let alone.” Pos- 
sibly a portion of his speech was ironical; but one can hardly 
suspect any right-minded person of talking irony in Edinburgh. 


THE SLAVES IN GREECE. 


ae line of thought on which we entered last week, when 
comparing the influence of the Old and the New Rome on the 
lands of which they were severally the heads, naturally carries us 
on to the question, How far did the Slavonic settlements, which 
so largely affected the general fate of the Eastern Empire, atfect 
the lands which had been the earliest seats of Hellenic civilization, 
Greece itself and the immediately neighbouring lands? Zealous 
Hellenes and Philhellenes were apt to assume that everything in 
Greece must be strictly Greek by deseent. Another sect went off 
in the opposite direction, and maintained that there was nothing 
really Greek left at all anywhere. This last was the famous doc- 
trine of Fallmerayer, that the modern Greeks, at all events on the 
mainland, were simply Hellenized Slaves. This was a scholar’s 
way of putting things. The same line of thought, though in 
an exactly opposite shape, leads to the belief of zealous Bulgarians 
that—they may not perhaps venture to say Leonidas and Pericles— 
but certainly Philip and Alexander were their own countrymen. 
This last is of course the confusion between the land and the 
people which is to be found everywhere. The Bulgarian who sees 
a countryman in Alexander isin the same state of mind as the 
Englishman who sees a countryman in Arthur. Still it is well to 
bear in mind that the country of Alexander is, and for ages has 
been, a land more Bulgarian than anything else, and that there was 
a time when the country of Leonidas was included in that wide 
name of Slavonia which at Liibeck meant a land on the Baltic, 
and at Venice meant a land on the Hadriatic and the Agzwan. 
Here then are two facts, both of which help to show the vast 
extent of the Slavonic immigrations in the South-Eastern lands, 
but which put the history of the particular districts to 
which they refer in an exactly opposite light. Macedonia and 
Greece were alike overrun by Slaves. Macedonia—speaking roughly, 
and of course always excepting the coast—remains mainly Slave. 
Greece is mainly Hellenic, and where it is not Hellenic it is not Slave. 
These opposite phenomena point to some marked difference in the 
history. Both districts were overrun by Slavonic immigrants; 
both districts were won back to the Empire ; but now the linguistic 

henomena of the two are quite different. In the one district 

lave though without altogether shutting out Greek; in 
the other Greek prevails so completely as altogether to shut out 
Slave. The mere fact that both lands were recovered by Greek- 
speaking Emperors, even the further fact that Greece waz won 
back before Macedonia, in the ninth century instead of the eleventh, 
will not account for the difference. If Greece, after being once 
thoroughly Slavonic, could be again so thoroughly Hellenized as 
in the end to leave no Slavonic traces, why were not the other 
lands which were won back to the Empire by the fall of the 
Bulgarian kingdom far more largely Hellenized than they were ? 
No doubt there are certain differences in the two cases which are 
not to be forgotten. Greece is much smaller in extent, and it is, 
above all lands, the land of gulfs and peninsulas, the land where no 
place is very far from the sea. Macedonia and the lands to the 
north of it, leaving out the thoroughly Greek land of Chalkidike— 
leaving out too the Dalmatian islands and peninsulas, with which we 
have now no concern—is altogether another kind of land. To change 


the speech of a compact and rugged mainland would have been a' 


far more difficult task than to do the like with an assemblage of 
detached points like Greece proper. Again, it might be argued 
that the new hellenization of Greece, the winning back of Greece 
to its ownself, would naturally be easier than the hellenization of 
lands where their older Hellenic character was a mere varnish, 
There is doubtless force in such arguments as these; they are on 
any showing part of the case. They help to explain why Greece 
could recover from its Slavonic occupation and become again an 
Hellenic land, while in the Northern lands which the Slave had 
Occupied, mere Byzantine reconquest was not enough to make 


them Greek or Roman, or anything but the thoroughly Slavonic 
lands which they had become. 

Tn this, as in all other controversies of the same kind, we must 
remember that the question is essentially one of d . No one, 
we conceive, would maintain, except as a piece of rhetoric, that 
the older Greek population was so thoroughly exterminated or 
expelled by the Slaves as to leave no drop of true Hellenic blood 
in the veins of the modern Greek. On the other hand, an occupa- 
tion, which certainly amounted to an occupation of the greater 
part of the country for more than two hundred years, must have 
left some traces in the blood of the later inhabitants. But neither 
in this case nor in any other, can general history concern itself with 
the purely physical question of pedigree. Al} nations must be 
in the eyes of physiologists mixed nations. The question for the 
historian is, whether in any case the mixture is so great as to make 
the race practically other than what it primd facte is. No one 
denies that there is some British blood in the modern Englishman. 
No one denies that there is some Slavonic, perhaps some Celtic, 
blood in the modern German. The only question is, Is there 
enough of the foreign mixture to make him practically other then 
English or German? So, as there are in the modern Greeks un- 
doubted Albanian and Roumanian elements, there is no reason to 
deny that there is probably a Slavonic element also. The only 
question again is, whether the foreign mixture is so great as to 
take away from the practically Greek character of the nation. A 
Greek nation which has incorporated and assimilated a certain 
amount of Albanian, Rouman, and Slavonic elements is a diffe- 
rent thing from a Slavonic nation which has simply learned to 
talk Greek. 

The truth seems to be that in neither case did the whole land 
become Slavonic. Alike in Greece and in Macedonia the coast. 
towns and the coast generally clave to the Empire, and remained 
Greek. But in Greece the coast towns make up a larze part of 
the country and its population ; in Macedonia they make up but a 
small part. There thus was always a powerful Hellenic element 
left in the land itself, of which the Emperors, in any moment of 
revival of their power, could avail themselves to win back the lost 
land. Greece, as a whole, was won back to the Empire in the 
ninth century; it was gradually Hellenized afresh from the cities. 
which had ever remained Hellenic. But the process was a gradual 
one; remnants of the Slavonic immigrants were to be seen 
ages after, and a certain Slavonic element has made its way into 
the modern Greek tongue. This we may safely say generally ; when 
we come to details, we find the most curious points open to dis- 
cussion. Those who have lived in the belief that the Mainotes 
represent the old Eleutherolakones will be startled to hear them 
claimed as Slaves. Yet more startling is it to hear the same claim 
set up for that Tzakonian dialect in which other scholars have seen 
a pre-Hellenic, at any rate a pre-Doric tongue. But, be all this 
as it may, the main facts are clear, A part of Greece did 
become Slave; but it has ceased to be Slave. The Albanian and 
the Rouman elements are still plainly to be seen ; but the Slave has 
vanished. Whether by extirpation, or expulsion, or assimilation, 
he is gone. That a large part of Greece has been Hellenized afresh 
is most curiously shown by the nomenclature. In some places the 
old Greek names have given way to foreign names of one kind or 
another. But in others they have given way to names as truly 
Greek as the old ones, but quite different. Take a natural object ; 
Taijgetos could hardly have turned into Pentedaktylos by any 
process but that of a fresh Greek colonization, a settlement by 
Greek-speaking men who recovered the land from men who were 
not Greek-speaking. So, as we have our Aldborough and 
Oldbury, Greece has many a Palaiokastro, Our fathers overthrew 
a Roman town and left its site desolate. Another generation 
occupied the site afresh ; they knew not or cared not for its Roman 
name ; to them it was simply the Old Borough. The process was the 
samme, though the ethnical relations were not the same, when Greeks. 
again occupied a Hellenic site which had been laid waste by invading 
Slaves, and had no name to give it but the maAXawdy xdorpov. The 
effect of the Slavonic occupation of Greece must be neither for- 
gotten nor exaggerated. It is equally wide of the truth to claim 
for the modern Greeks an uninterrupted Hellenic succession and 
to say that they are no Greeks at all, but simply Hellenized 
Slaves. 

Going further north, the Bulgarian must not be allowed to- 
claim Alexander as his countryman ; but it must not be forgotten 
that, as early as the ninth century, Maxeday had come to mean 
Siave. The greatest of Byzantine dynasties, that which in the 
end overthrew the Bulgarian power, found its account in the 
ambiguous name. In the mingled host of Alexios Komnénos, 
when Normans and Englishmen fought at Dyrrhachion, the men 
of the fallen kingdom of Samuel appear under the Macedonian 
name. When Slaves had thus taken the name of Macedonians, it 
was easy to argue that Macedonians must have been Slaves, and 
to see in the city of Philip a creation of an ancient hero of the 
Slavonic race. In those regions at least Slave and Bulgarian are 
words which may be used indifferently. In the land which is at 
once the older and the newer Bulgaria the case is slightly dif- 
ferent. Is there anything in the land south of the Danube’s mouth 
which specially attracts agglutinative settlers? It was the first 
settlement of the old Turanian and pagan Bulgarians, whence the 
spread their dominion over the vast Slavonie region which t 
their name. After them came Patzinaks and other uncouth tribes 
of the same kindred, and to this day it is the part of Bulgaria 
where the Turk is thiekest on the ground. We must remember too 
that some of these strange folk were deliberately settled by the 
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Emperor on waste lands in various parts. There is a golden bull 
of the Bulgarian-slayer himself, which puts the Turks on the 
Vardar—once Axios—under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Ochrida. These Turks must have been Christians, 
and they doubtless learned before long to speak either Greek or 
Slave. Such facts as these are little more than curiosities; but 
they show the mixed population of the region, and they show how 
easily small settlements of this kind disappear in the general mass 
of the inhabitants of a country. 

The remains of the original inhabitants of the non-Greek 
parts of the land, those whom the Slave found there, are of far 
more importance. The old Illyrian survives in the Albanian; the 
old Thracian survives in the eto or Vlach. The Albanians, 
Christian and Mussulman, cannot be forgotten in any survey 
of races in those lands; but the chief home of the Rouman 
has moved from its old place. Thessaly was once called peyady 
BAayxia; that name now moved into Dacia. But even these 
great elements do not stand out like the two great historic races 
of the South-Eastern land. The relations of the Slave and the 
Greek are specially practical just now; but they cannot be under- 
stood without diving deep into the history of ages which, perhaps 
because they are of such deep practical importance, men have 
agreed to treat with scorn. The few who choose to trace up effects 
to their causes will look on the great struggle, in the midst of which 
the first millennium of our era opened, as a thing no less living 
than the last news from the same regions. 
and ian was not a new thing then; it has not come to an 
end yet. But to the world in general the ups and downs of the 
long warfare of Samuel and Basil, of Ochrida and Constantinople, 
full as it is of practical ing on the great question of the 
moment, could hardly be more unknown if the Rouman and the 
Bulgarian hero had been contemporary Englishmen. 


MRS. LEO HUNTER’S HUSBAND. 


MAY clever women have wished to form what they probably 
term a “ salon”—that is, a place where learned, wise, amusing, 
and handsome people may meet to talk, to play, or to look nice. This 
is not of necessity an unworthy ambition. There may be no desire for 
adulation, no wish to shine by a borrowed light. The enterprising 
lady of the house may take a genuine and enlightened interest in 
great subjects. Even though she is herself perhaps selfish and 
vain, she is not thereby blinded to the selfishness and vanity of 
others, and may take a pleasure in studying the weaknesses as well 
as the perfections of great folk, and may tind an innocent enjoy- 
ment in bringing them together to cultivate each other's acquaint- 
ance, to discuss the questions of the day, and to expand under the 
genial influence of mutual appreciation. It is no easy undertaking to 
organize and on a successful drawing-room of this kind. 
The Englishwoman of the present day is hardly equal to the task. 
There are no Lady Hollands, few Miss Berrys, among us. A 
variety of qualifications are now necessary, and not many modern 

i them. Time was whem such a clever dame as Mrs. 
Montagu could assemble other clever people about her. The mere 
fact that she was “ blue” made her curious and worth seeing her- 
self. But new something more than wisdom in a hostess is 
required. When every second lady is learned there is more same- 
ness among hostesses, and a combination of rank with cleverness is 
almost indispensable. These difficult conditions are not often ful- 
filled, and London would remain without many such social centres 
were not extraordinary forces called into play. It was hoped some 
years ago, when a lady of the highest rank, and, it was under- 
stood, of genius only second to her station, married a young states- 
man of literary tastes, that their house would be made a second 
Hotel Rambouillet. It was, indeed, given out by the friends of 
the newly-married pair that some such circle would at once be 
formed; and, as a matter of fact, a considerable number of persons 
in the upper ranks in literature and art received invitations. 
Unfortunately, however, those who attended once came not again. 
Strict etiquette and Court ceremonial are not favourable to the 
display of playful wit. It takes long practice for philosophers to 
be comfortable in knee-breeches and silk stockings. Men accus- 
tomed to dressing-gowns and slippers and the easiest of armchairs 
could not be induced to stand all the evening for the sake of three 
words amid solemn silence from their hostess. So the hopes of 
sociable artists and writers died down, much as they did thirty 
years when similar announcements were made about Prince 
Albert, and when a soirée at the Society of Arts was decimated 
for the sake of Court dress; nay, the story goes, for Court mourn- 
ing. Our Royal Family have had to fall back upon South Ken- 
sington and foreign artists, and the British lion is still at the 
mercy of Mrs. Leo Hunter and her husband. For the help of the 
husband has become n . He must supply what she needs, and, 
above all, he must pay the bill, and that too with at least an appear- 
ance of willi . His supplemental energies must be exerted to 
the utmost to keep up the due succession at his wife’s evenings. He 
must not be too learned or too witty himself, but he must be capable of 
appreciating at their right value the wisdom and humour of the 
men he meets in the world. He must not have any peculiar or 
dominating taste, lest his captures should run too much in one 
line. He must not be exclusively given to art, or religion, or the 
theatre, or science ; but must be able to know, as by instinct, a great 
man when he sees him, to mark down his prey, and, by carefully 
laid approaches, creep close and bring him in. Some men are luke- 
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warm in the sport. They grant their wives a great man now and 
then, as they would give them a box at the opera or a flounce of 
lace. But such men are not of the right kind. They are thrown 
away upon their wives, and can become nothing more than the 
male heads of second-rate houses, where in a large assembly only 
one or two real celebrities are found, and where it is only by 
vehement assertions that the eminence of two-thirds of the 
company can be attested. The thorough Hunter must be both 
tolerant and hospitable. He must not grudge his old wine 
to the great Tomkins, who talks openly of loving small beer. He 
must offer his best Havannahs to the great Maulstick, who 
smokes a short clay. He must suppress his best sto 
lest it should cap the poor one of a distinguished novel- 
ist. He may prefer archeological company, or be bored by 
naturalists; he may hate artists’ manners, and think no explorer 
a gentleman; he may be interested himself in mathematics and 
think little of theology ; but he must suppress all such leanings, 
be catholic in his religious views, ignorant of the rule of three, 
fully acquainted with the merits of Taddeo Gaddi, ready to rub 
noses with a tame Eskimo, acquainted with the vertebral arrange- 
ments of the radiata, and ready to side alternately with Cromwell 
and Charles I, At the same time he must be able every now and 
then to repress his feelings of friendship for any particular guest, 
lest he should need to supersede him in favour of some greater 
rocess has continually to go on; the poet 
of one season may not be the poet of another; the Broad Church 
preacher may be eclipsed by one still less orthodox. The host 
must be ready to execute without hesitation his wife’s commands, 
and to suppress without a thought his own private opinions, 

To a man of this impartial character nothing is impossible. He 
will spend three precious afternoons at his club discussing fluxions 
with a philosopher, that on the fourth he may carry him captive 
to the boudoir of his wife. He will break the Sabbath week after 
week to bring home one day in triumph the artist who opens his 
studio only on Sunday. He belongs to half a dozen clubs, literary 
and political, and infests them all. He subscribes to all the learned 
societies, and can write an alphabet of letters after his name. He 
has sittings in six churches of different schools of Christianity, 
and attends besides a synagogue and a lecture hall. A 
hundred a year judiciously spent in subscribing to charit- 
able funds makes him a member of many committees where 
he may meet with Ministers out of office, and even 
attain a bowing acquaintance with a duke and several baronets. 
The Zoological and Botanical Gardens are productive hunting 
grounds, and during archeological congresses in the country a 
stray grandee may picked up at his own table. In fact, the 
wise husband will endeavour as early as possible to get up an 
interest in his wife’s ambition, and to use all his pursuits as aux- 
iliary to the grand pursuit of all. To such a wary Hunter the 
surliest lion falls a prey ; the most savage old celebrity finds him- 
self caught and caged for exhibition. Mr. Hunter knows that all 
men have their little weaknesses, and endeavours to find out what 
they are. The Radical essayist is hooked by an invitation to meet 
an earl, The German pianist cannot resist venison. The new R.A. 
is a flirt, and Miss Leo Hunter is beautiful. The great MacPherson 
cannot find good Scotch whisky in London; Mr. Leo Hunter 
has it from a private still in the Highlands. The interpreter of 
hieroglyphics sings sentimental songs, but only at the Hunters’ is 
he pressed to do so. The eminent Calvinist trom North America 
is caught by a quiet game of whist, the immortal poet by a pinch 
of snuff, the great moralist by the loan of a sovereign. 

But it is during his autumn tour that Mr. Hunter is able tc 
spread his nets with the greatest success. He stocks his travelli 
bag with useful articles—for who knows what may be wanted an 
by whom ? What other tourists always forget he makes it his duty 
to remember. He knows the height of Mont Blanc toa decimal, the 
hour at which the train leaves Cologne, the distance from Rimini 
to Ravenna, the names of the last three Popes, and the current 
rate of exchange on London. His luncheon basket is filled with 
the latest pottings and pies. Young ladies, even those of the 
highest voll may be seized with hunger in remote places. The 
most independent of M.P.’s may be induced to take a glass of 
Moselle. The offer of a sandwich may secure for the winter an 
acquaintance with a future Chancellor. And, if Mr. Hunter is 
wise, he has files of the Times and the weekly papers to meet him 
at all his stopping-places, however far they may be from the 
nearest newsman. He finds them invaluable aids in thawing 
reserve and softening British exclusiveness. When he reaches an 
hotel he scans the list of arrivals carefully, and if he hears any one 
complain of the elevation of his apartment, finds out his name 
before he good-naturedly offers to change with him. It is, 
however, in the minor attentions that he excels. He has caught 
the historian with the timely loan of a button-hook, and the great 
Evangelical preacher with a light for his pipe. The dear duchess 
is overcome by the use of his dressing-case as a footstool on the deck 
of a steamer, and the star of next season’s opera is secured by the 
opportune offer of a big pin. He is invaluable on archeological 
excursions, where he knows everybody and who their grandmother 
was, and has always a carriage and pair in perpetual pay. He has 
an extra seat to offer the elderly antiquary who has forgotten his 
ticket, and perhaps entertains a lion unawares. But, in truth, the 
most accidental opportunity of making a valuable acquaintance can 
hardly be called an accident to him, since he has calculated on it 
or something like it. How patiently he bears the rudeness of 
some t Celtic scholar, how pleased he looks when the president 
turns his bac on him, how willingly he lets the brilliant young 
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wits make fun of him! He takes infinite trouble to attain 
an infinitesimal result, and has his reward when he presents 
his latest captive to his wife in the look of appt bation 
which meets and ds to his own feelings of triumph. Such 
men are useful, no doubt. They sometimes bring unnoticed genius 
into the light, and occasionally help an unsuccessful artist or 
author; but such good deeds are done by chance or by stealth. 
Their true function is to spread reputations already made, and 
they may often enable the great men whom they alternately 
patronize and adulate to realize the eminence at which, by hard 
toil, they have at length arrived. But a “salon” founded in this 
way comes to nothing, and is not in any sense what is wanted—a 
woe where the sketch of the great picture for next year’s 
cademy would receive its due criticism, where the last new poem 
would be read in manuscript, where the sculptor would show his 
model, and the novelist recite a story. Such a place would 
ve to grow, not to be made. ‘The conditions of success are per- 
haps unattainable. Our late dinner, which is transferring to the 
newly fashionable “ breakfast” much of its importance, precludes 
the seer ae of such meetings in the evening. A quiet pipe by 
the fireside of a snug library or studio offers attractions to the con- 
temporary lion which he prefers to the brilliant excitements of any 
social gathering. 


THE DUTCH AND THEIR NEW CANAL. 


ONSIDERING how much there is that is curious about the 
country and the people who have made it, it is strange that 
Holland is not more in favour with tourists of the better class. 
The voyage across the North Sea is now a mere nothing; a man 
may get into his berth at Harwich shortly before his ordinary 
time, to wake up in the Maas early next morning. We are 
of course aware that the Harwich and the Thames steamers are 
crowded to overflowing in the season; but then the bulk of the 
gee or are hurrying onwards by the easiest and cheapest route 
to the Rhine. Those who are less pressed for time are content to 
“do” Holland in a day or two. glimpse at the church of St. 
Lawrence and the statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam, a run 
through the Maurits Huis at the Hague, a visit to the 
Trippenhuis at Amsterdam, will in most instances suffice to 
satiety their curiosity; although possibly the more enterprising 
may embrace in their programme the tulip-beds of Haarlem, 
the University of Utrecht, and the bathing establishment 
on the beach of Scheveningen. Assuredly the masterpieces of 
Rembrandt, of Paul Potter, and Vander Helst would well repay a 
longer pilgrimage ; but, after all, there are admirable galleries of 
the Dutch masters to tempt the art student to half the capitals of 
Europe. What is best worth seeing in the Netherlands, as being 
absolutely unique, will be found in the works which the Nether- 
landers have been compelled to undertake by way of keeping their 
heads above water, both literally and metaphorically. To get a 
satisfactory idea of these, no doubt one must do a good deal of 
travelling through districts that are somewhat dull and monoto- 
nous; but then the very monotony has a picturesqueness and 
romance of its own. A convenient network of railways carries 
ou within easy reach of specimens of most objects of interest; handy 
ittle steamboats circulate continually on the rivers, and meander 
to and fro in the channels among the islands; or, by way of 
novelty and occasional variety, you are borne along easily 
and lazily in a primitive treykshuyt on some outlandish canal. 
We need say nothing of the marvellously level roads, which should 
open up a boundless paradise for bicyclers; while in the winter, if 
you choose to make your journey on skates, you may be inde- 
pendent of slow public conveyances, except for the transport of 
ur . And as for wild fowl of all kinds, they swarm in 
olland in the season ; the sportsman with the slightest introduc- 
tions need have no difficulty in getting access to preserves and 
decoys; while there are many spots along the sand dunes and 
among the islands where he may dispense with leave altogether, 
and get very tolerable sport. 

Ever since the progenitors of the present Dutch people, setting 
their faces to the westward from the depths of the German forests, 
settled among swamps and half-submerged mud-banks, they have 
waged constant war with the ocean and the rivers. More than 
once when they have relaxed their watchfulness, in days when the 
science of marine engineering wa3 in its infancy or slowly ad- 
vancing towards perfection, they have seen the sea breach their 
barriers and roll its waves over a province or so, And, again, when 
they have been making head against the tides, and looking to the 
solidity of the stupendous artificial works that strengthen their line 
of natural fortifications, the Rhine or Meuse has taken them in the rear, 
and flooded entire districts during the melting of the spring snows. 
Accidents of this sort are of rare occurrence now, simply because 
the precautions taken are admirable and the system of supervision 
unremitting. But every now and then in some tremendous tempest, 
when a prevalence of north-westerly winds has been heaping up 
the narrow seas against the low line of the Dutch coasts, some 
threatened breach in the embankments has spread alarm far and 
wide, Or after a severe winter, when masses of ice have dammed 
back the descending waters, the riverside population has had 
to concentrate its energies on the banks to keep pace with the 
rapid rising of the streams. All this lays a weighty tax on the 
resources of the little country, and handicaps it heavily in its race 
with rivals, Then much of the land that yields excellent crops, 


and affords rich pasturage to the cattle on the dairy farms, 
has only been won from the water by means of costly hydraulic 
engineering. The history of the draining of the Haarlem Meer 
is almost as exciting a romance as that animated story of the 
siege which one in the pages of Motley; and there are an 
infinity of polders in the length and breadth of the United Pro- 
vinces which have only been pumped dry and reclaimed by propor- 
tionate effort and outlay. Nor does the water give up the struggle 
after the first great pitched battle. It comes down from above in 
heavy rains and dense fogs; it soaks steadily up from below; it 
would overflow or filter through from the canals if it had a chance, 
as it watches its opportunity to burst out of the artificial river 
channels. So that the greater part of those broad-sailed windmills 
which break the straight lines of the Dutch landscape are as hard 
at work pumping as if the country were a leaky ship; and lately 
the oon have been pressing steam-power into the service, as 
being a more trustworthy agent than capricious winds. Moreover, 
even when the land has been pumped apparently dry, it remains of 
very doubtful consistency. If a man wants to build in the cities, 
he to begin by establishing a substructure on which to lay the 
foundation of his house. The capital itself is raised on blocks of 
close-driven piles, and it would be hard to calculate the sums of 
money that have been sunk beneath the level of the canals. 
Each piece of the timber may be said to have been imported ; for, 
except near the Hague and on the sand-hills that lie around 
Arnheim, even scrubby woods are a rarity in Holland. Clay is 
scarce in many places, and bricks are dear; while, of course, if you 
want blocks of stone, you must fetch them either from England or 
from Scandinavia—a fact which had a material influence on the 
— for the breakwaters of the new harbour on the North 
Even the great seaports, fixed, as we may presume, in what 
were supposed to be the most convenient trading situations, had 
special difficulties of their own to contend with, which would 
have crippled the commerce of a less resolute race. Those dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee which M. Havard described so vividly in 
his very picturesque volume have been gradually left high and dry 
by accidents which their citizens were powerless to control. The 
sea ebbed away slowly; the sands steadily silted up, choking the 
harbours and channels, until the outlay on repairs grew in excess of 
the income, and their flourishing trade was stifled. Municipalities 
that once sent squadrons to sea, and made peace or war on their own 
account, now see the grass growing intheir market-places, while they 
ship a few tons of cheese in canal barges. Rotterdam has grown and 
thriven since Antwerp passed to another kingdom; and its trade 
has received a marvellous impulse since the opening of the Dutch- 
Rhenish railway line. But it has had to make its new and mag- 
nificent quays with immense expense and labour out of mud- 
banks; and the intricate navigation of the Maas, involving heavy 
ilot dues, has gone a long way towards hampering its prosperity. 
tterdam, however, with all the drawbacks to its trade, has had 
far fewer difficulties to contend with than Amsterdam. Em- 
bayed, as it were, in the remote recesses of the shallow Zuyder Zee, 
Amsterdam was always most disadvantageously situated. It felt 
this the less, however, in the old times, when the vessels of the East 
Indian fleet used to be absent for at least a year or two; when a 
few days more or less passed between the Texel and the port of 
destination was a matter practically of no importance; and when 
the great bulk of the European coasting trade was carried on in 
craft that drew little water. At last, however, the merchants 
began to grow impatient of having to tranship the cargoes of 
deep-laden Indiamen, or to float them between a couple of “ camels” 
over the ugly bar of the Pampus. They subscribed capital, 
obtained Government aid, and made the sixty miles of the Great 
North Holland Canal, rather in opposition to the idea of the 
reigning monarch, who is said to have inclined to the alternative 
outlet which has since been adopted. The North Holland Canal 
answered its purpose but indifferently. The passage was long and 
necessarily tedious, and the prevailing winds forced the ships ashore. 
As steam was introduced, and time became a more important con- 
sideration with freighters, Amsterdam was more and more neglected. 
The merchants did their best with financing and stock-jobbing ; but 
they were very reluctant to resign their lucrative commercial occu- 
pations, They saw that they had madea partial mistake in cutting 
the North Holland Canal; but, with true Dutch resolution and 
enterprise, they declined to pin their future on that somewhat 
unfortunate speculation. So they set to work to find 
the ways and means for a canal by the shortest cut to 
the North Sea, which should make their port accessible to all 
comers, instead of being a place to be avoided by freighters and 
insurers. It was a great etlort for a city that had begun to 
decline; nor was it easy to raise the capital. Lowever, after 
many hitches and some serious delays, the Government, the 
municipality, and > gear adventurers came to an understanding, 
and carried out the scheme. The length of the canal was only 
sixteen miles; but the engineering difliculties were very great, 
and the estimated outlay was 2,000,000/. Nor will that estimate 
seem excessive if we remember that the best part of the work 
was a feat of original engineering in one shape or another. The 
masonry of the locks at Schellingwoude is 
laid on a substructure of piles; and the foundations of the dyke 
which faces the sea there are simply bundles of fascines sunk in 
the mud. Repeated experiments had failed before that simple 
solution of the problem was hit upon. The canal bed to within a 
few miles of the west coast had to be dug out of the treacherous 
bottom of a shallow lake. Beyond this lake of the Y there 
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was oF a wilderness of loosely-heaped sand-hills, so that 
the must necessarily be formed of a material that 
was set in movement by a puff of wind or by the plash of 
each passing vessel. Finally, the North Sea harbour had 
to be constructed artificially for a refuge, at a spot where, so far from 
there being natural facilities, there was nothing but a for- 
bidding line of sand-hills. Enormous breakwaters of stupendous 
blocks of stone and concrete, each breakwater being nearly a mile in 
length, threw out their long arms in a wide sweep into one of the 
stormiest of seas; while locks of suitable solidity were indis- 
pong to protect the country behind from sudden submersion. 

t may give some notion of the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
of the care and completeness with which it has been executed, if we 
remark that four years ago we passed through the canal in a 
steamer, from the locks at Schellingwoude to those near the sea ; 
so that even then it was practicable to all intents and purposes, 
except for the completion of the exterior harbour works, and some 
of the internal dredging. * It is characteristic, too, of the way in 
which the habitable area of Holland has been extended, that the 
formation of the canal has been accompanied by works of reclama- 
tion which will repay, according to calculation, half of the two 
millions expended. When the Y was cut off from the Zuyder Zee, 
it became possible to pump it dry, and ground which a few years ago 
‘was under water is selling now, as we are informed, at an average 
of 80/. per acre. It is the dream of the Dutchmen to do the same by 
the Zuyder Zee as they are doing by the Y ; and we should be sorry 
to say decidedly that the grand fancy is impracticable. It may 
be a mere question of obtaining on faith sufficient advances of 
money which can only be slowly repaid. In any case the Am- 
sterdam people may point to the North Sea Canal as a suificient 
reason for claiming respectful consideration to any further schemes 
which they may submit to capitalists, 


DISSENTING HISTRIONICS. 


A CURIOUS account appeared the other day in the TVestern 
Mai of a dramatic performance among the Welsh Dissenters 
of Briton Ferry, which may recall to some of our readers, by con- 
trast rather than by resemblance, the well-known Passion Play of 
Ober-Ammergau. It is a little remarkable, all things considered, 
that the ceremony took place on a Sunday, and in the Baptist 
meeting-house, which was crowded to overflowing. The audience 
in the gallery was chiefly composed of boys, anda large number 
of babies in arms appeared in the body of the building, owing to 
a@ rumour—which proved to be incorrect—that a baby would be 
borrowed to represent the infant Moses. The handbill posted at 
the doors is worth putting on record as it stands, as a literary 
and ecclesiastical curiosity, though we cannot undertalie to trans- 
late it :— 

Renonotn, Briron Ferry.—Cynhelir cyfarfod chwarterol yr y-gol 
uchod y Sabboth nesaf, Hyd. 15, 1876, pryd y bydd amryw ddarnau tlysion 
yn cael hadrodd a’u canu, am 6 o’r gloch, bydd y dernyn campus “ Moses 

ach,” yn caelei adrodd, gwaith y bardd, a’r cerddor enwog y Parch. E. 
Stephens, Tanymarian. Bydd y cyfarfodydd am 10.30, 2, a60’r gloch. 
Bydd casgliad ar ddiwedd pob cyfarfod at drysorfa yr ysgol Sul. 


The performance commenced with a recitation on the history of 
Daniel, from which it appears that there were “ Bulgarian Atroci- 
ties ” in the time of the Prophet, that the Prime Minister of the 
iod was named Disraeli, and that pincers and toothpicks were 
sold to the golden youth by one William Ewart Gladstone. The 
drama which followed appears to have been much of the kind 
which this promising prologue might have led one to expect. The 
report given in the Western Mai, though it hardly leads us to 
covet any fuller information, is too brief to bear compression :— 

The drama then commenced. Three females and a male comprised the 
cast. The male was supposed to be the harpy of King Pharaoh, looking 
after little boys with the view of pitching them into the Nile. One of the 
females represented Jochebed, the mother of Moses ; another took the rdé/e 
of the little prophet’s sister; the third seemed to be a kind of general 
utility—all things in general, but nothing in particular. ‘The infant was 
conspicuous by his absence, being supposed to be lying outside in his bed of 
bulrushes, the children in the pit—l mean in the body of the chapel— 
enhancing the supposition by occasional squeaks of an infantile character, 
as of a baby in dire distress. During the dialogue between the parties, 
Pharaoh’s karpy appeared to work himself up into a violent passion, on the 
ground that there was no youngster present for him to pitch into the Nile, 
and Jochebed only managed to keep him from extremities by threatening 
to call her husband Amzam [sic], who was one of the unseen characters of 
the piece. The sister of Moses, who “stood afar off to wit wkat would be 
done to him,” sang a kind of lullaby while watching her little brother in the 
bulrushes, and the play finished with a request from the stage manager that 
the choir would oblige with a chorus—a request with which the choir 
obligingly complied. 

On the reflections naturally suggested by such a performance we 
shall have a word to say presently. But meanwhile a passing notice 
is due to the strange “ hotch-potch,” to use his own phraseology, of 
historical and theological comments which it has elicited from the 
writer in the ]Vestern Mail. His sense of propriety is a good deal 
shocked at seeing “ a chapel turned into a playhouse ”; but he takes 
comfort in the oracular statement that “history repeats itself.” There 
isa current proverb to the opposite effect, and its force, valeat 
quantum, will hardly be shaken by the rather odd historical sum- 
mary which follows, based on the authority of “ the historian, Dr. 
Rees,” with whose works we must humbly confess ourselves not to 
be familiar. The Baptist plays, we are assured, are “in every 
respect similar to those enacted in ages gone by”; and in proof of 


this we have Dr. Rees’s contident assertion quoted that “ antiquity 
is unanimous in deriving the first dramatic representations at 
Athens from the dithyrambics, or songs sung in honour of Bacchus,” 
which were “ the first forms of Greek tragedy.” And the reporter 
adds that “precisely what was enacted by Thespis ages ago was 
repeated on Sunday last by the Baptists of Briton Ferry.” Of 
course the authority of Horace may be cited for Thespis being 
considered in some sense the author of Greek tragedy ; but even 
this can only be admitted with much qualification. And as to 
Dr. Rees’s “ unanimous ” witness of antiquity, we will not appeal to 
the recent arguments of Mr. J. A. Symonds on the other side; but 
Dr. Rees might surely have been expected to remember the em- 
phatic statement of so high an authority as Miller, that this 
account of the invention of tragedy arises from a confusion between 
the origin of tragedy and that of comedy, which last did really 
originate at the rural Dionysia, whence Aristophanes calls comic 
poets tpvy@éoi, a name he never gives to tragic poets or actors. 
“Tt is only,” adds Miiller, “* by completely avoiding this error that it 
is possible to reconcile the earliest history of the drama with the 
best testimonies, especially that of Aristotle.” So much for Dr. 
Rees’s “ unanimous antiquity.” How farin any case the Welsh 
miracle play could be said to be “precisely” identical with the 
performances of Thespis we need not stay to inquire. From 
Thespis and the Greek tragic drama our critic passes at a bound to 
the ecclesiastical miracle plays, in the composition of which 
we are informed that “ Apollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea, 
and his father distinguished themselves in ages gone by”; 
but unfortunately all their tragedies were found to contain 
dangerous heresies, and were accordingly ordered to be burnt. 
Apollinaris, well known as the founder of the Apollinarian heresy, 
did certainly write some worls—about which our information 1s. 
very scanty—intended to supply for educational purposes the place 
of the old classics which Julian the Apostate had forbidden 
Christians to study. That there was any notion among the 
Christians of the fourth century of acting sacred dramas we have 
learnt for the first time trom the Special Correspondent of the 
Western Mail. We need not follow him through his rapid sketch 
of medizval miracle plays, which were no doubt often handled 
coarsely enough, but certainly were not, as he seems to imagine, 
apparently on Dr. Rees’s authority, “rigidly suppressed” at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. On the contrary, they con- 
tinued in use, in one shape or another, down to the Reformation, 
and have even survived in some parts of Spain, France, and Tyrol to 
our own day, though it is remarkable that the only existing speci- 
men which rises above mediocrity, if not something worse, is 
of post-Reformation origin. Lut our reporter is altogether 
rather misty in his notion of historical parallels. For the 
histrionic ceremonies of the Baptists of Briton Ferry we 
have no more admiration than himself; but his parting fling 
at them only escapes being grossly unfair by its marvellous. 
simplicity. “In the early ages of Christianity,” he reminds 
us, “no one connected with the theatre was allowed baptism,” 
whereas now “those to whom baptism is a living faith” 
—the Baptists may at least thank him for this complimentary 
periphrasis—“ ape the theatre and its associations over the very 
font of their belief.” He had himself told us—quite wrongly, of 
course—only a few lines above that the Christians of the age ot 
“ Apollinarius” (¢.e. of the fourth century) acted both comedies 
and tragedies; but let that pass. Did it never occur to him that 
the theatre under the Roman Empire was essentially mixed up, 
not only with the religious rites, but with the licentious orgies, of 
paganisin, so that “any one connected with it” could hardiy be 
accepted as a promising candidate for baptism? Opinious may 
ditier as to the moral character of the modern stage; but no one 
would dream of putting it on a level in this respect with the 
spectacles of ancient Rome, and still less could such a charge be 
urged against the Baptist representation of the tragedy of the 
infant Moses, however little it may conduce to editication, or be 
consistent with “the holy purposes ior which chapels are, or ought 
to be, set apart.” 

What is really most noteworthy in these Baptist performances 
is the striking testimony thus aliorded to the irrepressible vitality 
of the principle of “‘ritualism.” Jor years past pulpit, plattorm, 
and press have rung with Protestant denunciations of the wicked- 
ness of “ histrionic” worship. It was the special mark of the 
beast, whether illustrated in the “theatrical display” of the 
Romish ritual itself, or in the no less superstitious imitations of 
those who aped its “meretricious” splendour. Whether or not 
religious worship ought to be histrionic need not be discussed 
here. But it is perfectly true, as the Correspondent of the 
Western Mail has observed, that from the first the ancient classical 
drama bore the character of a religious rite, and the authority of 
Horace is not required to prove that in all ages the mass 
of mankind are more powerfully impressed by appeals to the 
eye than to the ear. MLitualism, whether in the Church of 
Rome or elsewhere, is a recognition. of this inherent law 
of human nature; and if we want to see the consequences 
of refusing it all legitimate recognition in religious matters, 
we need hardly look beyond the recent ceremony at Briton Ferry. 
It has pleased Dissenters to organize their worship on the prin- 
ciple of “ expelling nature with a fork,” and nature, as might have 
been expected, has proved too strong tor them. They have always 
professed a pious horror of vestments, lights, incense, and the 
like. Such things may or may not be appropriate in churches, 
but there can at all events be little doubt that the drama of 
“ Moses Bach” is far more inappropriate there. And all experi- 
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ence seems to show that the pure simplicity of Protestant worship, 
as the Baptists understand it, is found insufficient without some 
such—shall we say “ meretricious” ?—adjuncts. Only the other 
day we heard of an elaborate Baptist function—sit venta verbo—in 
a er in a midland county where twelve converts, all of whom 
had, of course, been baptized in infancy, were to be solemnly 
“ dipped.” Instead of taking place in the tank—or “ very 
font of their belief,” as the Western Mail calls it—pro- 
vided for that purpose in the chapel, the ceremony was 
rformed on a Sunday morning in the presence of several 
undreds of spectators on the bank of a neighbouring stream, where 
the twelve ree jp stood in white dresses—an unconscious 
revival probably of the ancient “Chrisome-robe "—while hymns 
were chanted before and after their public immersion, Nor is there 
anything really new in the enacting of miracle plays among Dis- 
senters ; performances of the kind based on Old Testament history 
took place in Cornwall within the memory of persons still living, 
on a pa minds it has left a permanent religious impression. The 
rformers and tators of these pious dramas would no doubt 
both surprised and shocked to learn that they were only clumsily 
aping a Popish ceremony of the middle ages. Such, however, is 
the fact, The Baptists of Briton Ferry are paying homage 
to the same principle which was so abundantly illustrated 
in the strange, and often sufficiently incongruous, performances 
pular among medieval Catholics, the better side of which still 
= sl may it long continue to find—its unique perpetuation in 
the decennial drama of Ober-Ammergau. What is more, they are 
simply carrying out the same principle which they and those who 
fraternize with them are accustomed so bitterly to denounce when 
it finds expression in the worship of the Ohurch of England. 
With this reflection, which may be commended to the notice of 
aggrieved we take our leave of the Baptists of 
Briton Ferry and “ Moses Bach.” 


THE WYE VALLEY RAILWAY. 


FEW weeks ago, after a visit to Chepstow and its neighbour- 
hood, we postponed the attractions of Windcliffe, Tintern, 
and the Wye Valley to the less known features of interest of the 
Caldicot Hundred. Within the last fortnight the Great Western 
Railway, by opening its new line from Chepstow to Monmouth, 
and so connecting the Ross and Monmouth line directly with 
Portskewit and the parts beyond, has given us an opportunity of 
repairing the omission, which we the more willingly seize because 
the tourist season is over, and the explorer can survey old memorials 
and natural beauties of scenery without interruption from picnics. 
And, in truth, the Wye Valley has received from the engineers who 
have opened it treatment as unlike as possible to that against which 
the Lake country has been up in arms. By taking, in the most 
beautiful parts of the distance betwixt Monmouth and ry mt 
the left bank of the Wye, and the opposite side to the well-known 
turnpike road, the line keeps clear of offence against old associa- 
tions, whilst it affords, at more than one point, rare and novel 
go which add a charm hitherto unknown to the scenery. 
his is notably the case with Tintern. The far-famed abbey bursts 
upon the view of the traveller as he emerges from a short tunnel, 
after leaving the station of Tintern Parva, from a look-out whence 
none but woodcutters or sportsmen could have surveyed it in former 
years, but which will henceforth be pronounced the most perfect 
view of the abbey in its entirety. Indeed this view to the right, 
with the opening it affords to the rocks and woods of which peeps 
are caught beyond it on either side, entitles the engineers to thanks 
from every lover of the pict ue for the skill with which they 
have managed to combine it with the requirements of their plan. 
Of this plan it is necessary to say that, as respects the part of the 
line between Tintern and Chepstow, it diverges signally from the 
routes of both the road and the river; so much so that it will be 
convenient, before we speak of the objects of interest within reach 
of which this new railway will bring us at different points, to give 
a brief account of the route from Monmouth to Chepstow. The 
Wye Valley line, leaving the Troy station of the Great Western 
Railway at Monmouth, takes the left bank of the Wye at a high 
level above the river, with Penalt and Whitebrook on the opposite 
side of it. AtRedbrook station, two and a half miles off, where an 
iron-foundry, flour-mills, tin-works, and other industries have justly 
claimed a station for their benefit, the line crosses the river, 
and proceeds on the right bank to Bigswear. This is five 
and a half miles from Monmouth; and hence the route is still 
on the right bank of the river, until it is crossed near Tintern 
Parva eight miles from Monmouth, after a full view has been 
afforded of the wooded slopes and rural scenery of Brockweir 
and Llandogo ; the former of which has a special interest in its 
Primitive Moravian community. From Tintern Parva the line 
Zives the traveller a glimpse of the Bannagher rocks on the same 
tide of the river, and of Windcliffe, also to the right, and then 
whisks him into the Denhil tunnel, after disclosing on the left the 
sylvan slope of the so-called Nightingale Valley. The Denhil 
tunnel is over three-quarters of a mile in length, and has been 
bored through a solid mass of carboniferous limestone at 150 feet 
above the river, the rocks above it rising to 500 feet. Issuing 
from it, the traveller by the Chepstow-bound train finds himse 
surveying the Gloucestershire country far and near from the high 
ground above Tiddenham, and catching constant glimpses of a 


magnificent double view. Sightseers leave Chepstow daily to | in order from west to east; and, whilst a buttery-hatch connects 


mount the dizzy heights above Tiddenham and the Bannagher rocks, 


-and to look at Piercefield and the Twelve Apostles in one direction, 


and the Windcliffe, with the singular peninsula of Llancaut, 
on the other. But here the railway affords a prospect, to the 
left, of the Severn estuary and the Mendip Hills and Thornbury, 
with Aust Passage and Beachley Old Ferry below and compara- 
tively near, whilst to the right it almost skirts the cliffs that 
command the valley of the Wye, and form the scene of the 
traditionary leap of Sir John Wintour, when that staunch Royalist 
was pressed hard by the Parliamentarian troops. Over this high 
ground the railway proceeds to Tiddenham station, whence there 
is a sharp and steep descent into Chepstow, where it runs into the 
Great Western station, and connects itself with Portskewit and 
the New Passage. 

The Wye Valley Railway is a distinct boon to the tourist ; but 
he must not suppose that he can do justice to its lovely surround- 
ings from the seat of a railway carriage. He will do wisely to 
master its general route by a return ticket from Monmouth, and 
then, taking up his quarters at Chepstow, to work his way back 
again on foot, or driving, or by boat, over ene of the way, 
thus supplementing those gaps in the Wye tour which the 
exigencies of the iron road have unavoidably left. If he is not 
tied to time, he may spend a morning in an excursion both to 
Tiddenham Church and the heights overlooking the Wye near 
Penmoyle Ifouse, and to Beachley Inn and Ferry, reached by way 
of Sedbury Park. There is an interest in the associations of 
Tiddenham Church with Bishop Armstrong. Offa’s Dyke is to be 
traced near Sedbury, and, indeed, constantly between the Severn 
and the Wye; and at Beachley is the Aust Passage, the 
“ Trajectus Augusti,” so long the chief connecting link between 
England and Wales, from the Roman period onward. The passage 
is a mile across, and the view of the river looking towards Lydney 
and Newnham is very striking. 

But this is only collateral to the Wye Valley. The only con- 
ceivable drawback to the new line is that it turns its back, to a great 
extent, on the Windcliffe. The pedestrian will find an easy remedy 
for this by taking short cuts; but the most compendious way for 
ordinary tourists is to charter a conveyance at Chepstow, and, 
starting by the Monmouth road past Piercefield to St. Arvans, 
to turn there to the right, and, leaving the carriage at a certain 
point of a by-road, take a gradually ascending footpath up the 
side of the Windcliffe, while the vehicle goes round to the Tintern 
road to await their descent to the Moss Cottage. After a tedious 
half mile of narrow path, at the topmost fir clump the view bursts 
on us, and should be enjoyed from this “specula” when reached, 
and before beginning the descent—z.e. at a point at least eight 
hundred feet above the Wye. Right below are the road and river, 
the latter forming here a horse-shoe peninsula occupied by the farm 
and old chapel of Llancaut, with the white clitls of the Twelve 
Apostles to the right, the Tiddenham and Bannagher scars to the 
fore; and, strange to say, right over these, above and beyond pre- 
cipices of seemingly equal height, a wide stretch of the Severn 
estuary, with its steamers and small cratt, and the church spires 
and house roofs on the far side of it. Having taken your 
fill of so unique a prospect, you prepare for the descent, which 
begins with stone steps arranged at intervals down a zigzag path 
amidst beech-woods and yew-trees and rocky boulders. The exces- 
sive steepness and irregularity of this descent leave little seope 
for looking to anything save one’s own goings, and it is not with- 
out “toil of heart and knees and hands” that the Moss Cottage 
is reached, a picturesque summer-house by the roadside, which is 
re-thatched from time to time by aid of the fees of wayfarers, and 
which is not entitled (we may assure a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries) to an extra toll as Mrs. Hannah More’s Cottage, 
which it never was. Once on the road again,a look behind us 
shows the sides of Windcliffe, one blaze of golden brown beech 
foliage, sobered here and there by masses of sombre yew, above 
and amidst which tower perpendicular berriers of lime-rock, as 
if to defy their Piercefield rivals, and the sheer bold erags 
immediately opposite. Through these runs, it will be remem- 
bered, a tunnel of the Wye Valley Railway, and the line when 
it emerges is visible across the river, amidst the woods. By and 
by we reach the Abbey—almost too abruptly—and revisit the 
well-known sanctuary. Who can forget the effect of the eas: 
window seen from the entrance, as its one tall mullion admits the 
landscape from without, or the stretch of 228 feet of sward through 
which one loolis to it over nave and choir? Of the lavish orna- 
mentation bestowed on Tintern by its Cistercian builders there are 
= reminders, as we tread its courts, in the tracery of the 

eystoues of arches, busses, and so forth, in each instance of 
ditferent fancy and different execution. The view from the rail- 
way best brings out the cruciform structure of the whole; and 
for the comprehension of its internal details, the visitor has to 
keep well in mind its two main dates—the founding of the 
Abbey for the Cistercian monks in 1131 by Walter de Clare, and 
the addition of the existing church carried on by the Clares, 
Marshalls, and Bigods, and finally completed in 1287, With this 
key to the architecture, and a ground-plan, now easy of access, he 
may note the transitional character of the style, admire the 
aspiring form of the pointed arches, and, after surveying the 
transepts, make his way beside the northern of them, through an 
ornamented but mutilated doorway, into the cloisters. It is said 
that this gateway from the cloister to the church is of the date 
of the building of the church, as distinguished from the abbey. 
Beyond the cloister are the refectory, kitchen, and guest-chamber, 
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the kitchen with the refectory, an almonry, or similar hatch, 
connects the latter with the cloister, to which there is traceable a 
direct access for the surrounding poor and visitors making use of 
the adjacent ferry, by way of the still existing water-gate. The 
Hospitium, which was not discovered till 1847, isaspaciouschamber, 
of which the massive bases of stone pillars, formerly a 
its vaulted stone roof, attest the former magnificence. Looking 
forth with a last lingering gaze ere quitting this stately ruin 
through the east window upon the hillside beyond, one may well 
understand the quaint*fancy which ascribes the so-called “ Devil's 
Pulpit,” high up amidst the woods, to a natural jealousy of the 
charity, vigilance, and devotion of the monks of Tintern. Between 
the Abbey, near to which is a parish church of ancient date, 
though restoration has left but scanty traces of the fact, and the 
station of Tintern Parva, there are one or two tarrying points. 
On the Monmouth side of the village are the remains of the 
Abbey hospital and the Abbot’s house. Here may be traced in 
a garden the foundations and ground-plun of a spacious principal 
apartment, and the remains of an Early English window; but a 
surfeit of ivy materially interferes with the discrimination of 
another window of seeming antiquity. Tintern Parva itself has 
an ancient church, a good deal altered and defaced by patchings 
from the Abbey pavements. The ancient porch is its best feature. 
From Tintern Parva the tourist may again avail himself of the 
rail, though perhaps he should first pay a visit to Brockweir and 
its Moravian settlement, where, in 1832, the Duke of Beaufort 
itted Lewis West to plant his mission of mercy in a peculiarly 
wless and neglected hamlet. In this spot the newcomers soon 
took root, and, as far as one can trust report, the present generation 
consists chiefly of Moravians, characterized by the simplicity, 
industry, and orderly conduct of their first founders. The 
traveller should also explore the path to the south of Brockweir 
which leads to Offa’s Chair, a point in the ancient barrier of 
Offa’s Dyke, so often met with in the counties between this and 
Flint. From Tintern Parva a brief run through picturesque river- 
side scenery, with cottages dotting the hill-sides about Llan- 
dogo tu the left, brings him to the Bigswear station, where we 
strongly counsel another deflection. The first thing to see here is 
Telford’s one-arched bridge, which spans the Wye with the easy 
lightness characteristic of all Telford’s bridges. Across this 
bridge to the right of the line we should advise a tourist to deviate 
at least as far as St. Briavel’s; by foot, if he has no objection to 
a very stiff ascent of a couple of miles; or by carriage, if he has 
the forethought to have secured a vehicle to await him at 
Bigswear. For our own part, we had made this provision 
with a view to 7 ae conveniently the outskirts of 
the remainder of the line. It was truly a saving of time 
betwixt Bigswear and St. Briavel’s, where one finds a church, 
castle, and village-like town perched on the most precipitous of hills, 
all bespeaking equally past deur and present insignificance and 
somnolence. Into the Castle, at the topmost point, you walk without 
knocking at the massive, but open, doorway. The moat is perfect. 
The circular towers on either side of an elliptical narrow gateway 
might, if need were, be so defended as tu bar all comers; but 
you enter, and find yourself in a sleepy hollow. A lone woman is 
ing in a hexagonal room, where is a curious old chimney-piece 
with the royal arms in ironwork at the back of it, though the jambs 
and rest of the grate are gone; and where is also that feature of 
antiquity, a veritable box for a turnspit. A beautiful decorated 
chimney-shaft over a chamber further inward, surmounted by a 
horn, the badge of the Warder of the Forest of Dean, whose resi- 
dence was here, suggested a search for more relics of antiquity 
within; but the stonemason who rents it happened to be out for 
the day and to have taken the key with him, so that the Early 
English chimney-piece had to remain unseen. With the church, 
which has a fine row of Norman arches on the south side, 
restoration has about done its worst. In 1830, Dr. Clutton of 
Hereford, the then rector, rebuilt the tower in such wise as to 
spoil what beauty it had. In 1860 or 1861 the church itself 
was “restored,” to the great detriment of its best features, though 
some remain to testify its Norman origin. The mouldings 
of the transept aisles end in snakes’-heads, as at Glastonbury ; the 
clerestory windows and mouldings of the south arches resemble 
those at Malmesbury. But the monuments of the Warren family in 
this church, and others, which might have atforded a copious clue to 
its history, seem to have succumbed to the spirit of iconoclasm ; and 
when we searched amidst the débris in the porch and chancel and 
south transept for the slab with an effigy with ball-tlower pattern 
around it, and for the specimen of the ancient swathing of babies, 
said to be commemorated on the Warren tomb, the ancient 
sextoness told us that “ them was amongst the rubbitch, which was 
so broken it was worth no one’s while to put together.” Hither 
should certainly be sent a commissioner for preservation of ancient 
monuments, unless indeed the disjecta membra could be consigned 
by Bi d th 
e retu carriage to wear, and wu e 0 
site hill, through the scattered hill-sides of te leeataihe 
Trelech. The road ascends for a considerable distance, and grows 
wilder and weirder as it ascends. At the turn to Tintern, where 
three roads meet, is a seeming menhir, which has been converted 
into a milestone; beyond which the way is over rocky heath and 
bleak gorse-clad common, till, just at the fifth milestone from 
Monmouth, we come on the three so-called Druidical stones which 
ive the village its name, in a field adjacent to the road to Devan- 
= and Itton. The smallest of these is about nine feet high, the 


largest eleven feet ten inches, that in the centre ten feet one inch; | 


and Coxe seems to judge correctly that they cannot be part of a 
cromlech, because the middle stone is fourteen feet from the 
smallest, and twenty from the longest. In the neighbourhood they 

o by the name of Harold’s Stones, but they date from far 

fore Harold. The church of Trelech is ly Decorated, 
and of fine proportions, but sadly ill kept for the most part, 
Among the rival wonders of the parish are a chalybeate spring, 
and a tumulus to the south-west of the church, which was 
most probably the site of a border fortress of the Clares. As to 
the ideas of the natives respecting this last monument, we learned 
something from a rustic who, after opening the church door, bade 
us “be sure not leave the village without visiting Tom Terret” 
(q. Tom's Turret), though who or what Tom Terret was he “ didn’t 
know as he had ever heerd anybody say.” It is probably one of 
those fortified mounds which were of old surmounted by a wooden 
fortress for defensive purposes. From hence to Monmouth is a 
descent of five miles by road, with a yy view of the Aberga- 
venny hills; whilst, if one works back to Bigswear, there is no- 
thing for special notice in the course of the railway except the 
quays and barges of Redbrook, where a trade is carried on with the 
coal-mines of the forest, and the extensive tinplate works. In 
the town and terminus of Monmouth there is little to note except 
the partially modernized Norman church of St. Thomas and the 
problematical window of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


THE FINANCES OF PARIS. 


4 ig ease with which the French people are supporting the 

heavy burdens imposed upon them by the war is generally 
regarded as the most remarkable financial phenomenon of the pre- 
sent generation. But, marvellous as is the recuperative energy 
displayed by France in general, that shown by the city of Paris is 
even more surprising still. In round numbers, it may be said that, 
if the taxation of France were paid directly by every man, woman, 
and child in the country, it would amount to about three pounds 
for each. This is a rate of taxation absolutely much greater 
than is found in England, and of course it presses proportionately 
more heavily on a — of peasant proprietors, small dealers, 
and workpeople than it would upon one, like our own, where 
great fortunes abound, and where the average incomes of the well- 
to-do are so much higher. In addition to this enormous State 
taxation, the ordinary receipts of the municipal budget of Paris 
are estimated this year to reach 8,220,000/, But in 1872 the popu- 
lation of Paris was 1,794,000. The municipal taxation, theretore, 
is at the rate of about 4/. 10s. per head of the population. Adding 
State and municipal taxation together, that would amount to 7/. 10s. 
for every man, woman, and child in Paris, or, allowing only four per- 
sons to the family, 30/. for every father of a family. A portion of 
the revenue is derived of course from what cannot properly be 
called taxation, as the proceeds of the post-office, gas, water, rent 
of markets, and the like. If we strike off 4/7. on account of these 
items, there will still remain a charge of 10s. a week upon every 
family in Paris for the service of the State and the city. It seems 
a charge so crushing as to be positively intolerable; and yet last 
year the octrot duties of Paris exceeded the estimates by 230,0001., 
and during the first eight months of the current year they exceeded 
the yield of the corresponding period of 1875 by 144,000/. These 
facts prove incontestably that the frivolous population which 
parades itself before the eyes of visitors to the charming city, and 
appears to monopolize its whole life, is really but a small and 
insignificant fraction; that behind it is another population, 
which, with all its turbulence and its levity, is one of the most 
hardworking in the world; and that the city is not more remark- 
able for its taste and its pleasures than for its wealth and industry. 
If this were not so, if Paris were not one of the greatest manufac- 
turing and commercial centres of the globe, it clearly could not 
bear up under the burdens that have been laid upon it within the 
past dozen years. 

The enormous municipal expenditure is due solely to the exor- 
bitant amount of the city debt. During the last five years the 
administration proper has been conducted as economically as it pos- 
sibly could be. But, in spite of the most rigid economy, the budgets 
of Paris have gone on increasing up to the present time, when it 
may be assumed they have reached their limit. The debts which 
thus weigh upon Paris are due mainly to two causes—the illegal, 
or, if the word be objected to, the extra-legal extravagances of 
Baron Haussmann, and the costs of the siege and the Commune. 
There are other debts of older date, but they are comparatively 
of trifling amount. They were incurred for the ordinary purposes 
of municipal government; for building schools and _ bridges, 
opening streets, constructing markets, slaughter-houses, and water- 
works, and other similar undertakings. And they would be paid 
off with ease in the course of a few years. The embarrass- 
ments of Paris began with the administration of Baron Hauss- 
mann. His great works ran in a series, of three. For the first a 
sum of almost 11,000,000/. was voted, and the outlay did not 
exceed the appropriation. But the second series, which was esti- 
mated to cost only 7,200,000/., really cost 16,400,000/.. The 
expenditure thus exceeded the appropriation by the enormous sum 
of 9,200,000/., or 128 per cent. It was worse still in the case of 


‘the third series; for the appropriations voted were only 


14,000,000/., and the actual outlay in four years was 36,000,0001., 
the works being still in a most incomplete state. ‘Thus, for the 
second and third series, the appropriations were exceeded by a 
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gate sum of 31,200,000/. We are not now reviewing the 
sieisietevtion of Baron Haussmann, and need not therefore 
enter into an explanation of the means by which he raised 
this fabulous sum in a few years without the knowledge 
of the people of Paris, or the sanction of the Legislative Body, 
or even of the Emperor's Government. Suffice it to say that 
the interest on the sum amounted to 5 per cent., and that in 1869, 
to reduce the charge, the city borrowed 12,000,000]. at a lower 
rate. Of this sum it applied 4,000,000/. to the purpose for which 
it was intended; but, before the rest of the operation was com- 
pleted, the war burst upon France. We need not recall the mili- 
tary and political events which followed. The siege absolutely 
cut off the great source of revenue, the octrot duties, and the in- 
surrections which followed continued the interruption. In the 
meantime it was necessary to organize the defence, to create and 
furnish an army, to feed the imprisoned population, to pay the 
ransom exacted by the enemy, and to meet the demands of 
indemnity put forward by individuals. In this way not only was 
the 8,000,000/. remaining from the loan of 1869 swallowed up, but 
also 3,000,000). of a bonds and about 500,000/. of a special 
fund that was in the hands of the city. In addition, the Bank of 
France advanced the 8,000,000]. demanded by the Germans as an 
indemnity. Still there remained large deficits both in 1870 and 1871, 
which amounted in the te to about 2,000,000/. When the 
storm had passed, Paris found itself weighted with a debt which 
consisted of 2,500,000/. of long annuities and a floating debt of 
18,500,000/, ‘There remained the claims of indemnity of private 
rsons. Against these the city urged that not way this but the war 
indemnity to the Germans ought to be borne by the State. A com- 
promise was arrived at, the State paying 5,600,000/. to the city, 
and the latter undertaking to discharge both indemnities. In 
the result it was found that the indemnities to private per- 
sons did not exceed half the sum contributed by the State. 
But the floating debt was in large part about to fall due, and to 
meet it a loan of 14,000,0001. was raised in September 1871. It 
was completely successful, and allowed M. Léon Say, who had 
undertaken the task of restoring order to the finances of the city, 
to apply himself to his work free from urgent immediate anxieties. 
The work of reorganization and refunding went on so successfully 
that in the Budget of 1874 the floating debt was reduced to 
3,600,000/., the remainder having been converted into long ter- 
minable annuities, which, old and new together, made up an 
aggregate of 3,640,000]. The whole of that floating debt has 
since been paid off by means of fresh loans, the latest of which 
was issued a few months ago. Furthermore, these loans have 
allowed the municipality to repair the damage done by the 
Commune, to continue the most n of the improvements 
left unfinished by Baron Haussmann, to build a large number of 
schools, and to undertake other public works. The floating debt 
is now reduced to a comparatively trifling amount, and the lia- 
bilities of Paris mainly consist of a series of terminable annuities, 
the first of which will not expire for twenty-one years, and the 
last for eighty-four. It will not be, therefore, until 1950, or the 
middle of the twentieth century, that Paris will cease to feel directly 
and pecuniarily the effects of the war into which the late 
Emperor plunged France for dynastic purposes, and of the still 
madder insurrection excited by the wild fanatics of an impossible 
theory. From what we have already said, it will be understood that 
the early loans impose only a slight charge. No sensible diminution 
of the cost of the debt will be felt till almost a quarter of the 
next century has elapsed. The present charge for the terminable 
annuities amounts to about 4,800,000/. a year, and in addition there 
is the charge of the floating debt, the amount of which is trifling. 
The growth of debt which we have been tracing has imposed 
upon the people of Paris a burden of fresh taxation since the war 
‘amounting in the aggregate to 1,680,000/. Of this sum not quite 
half, or exactly 800,000/., has been in the form of direct taxation, 
chiefly by adding additional centimes to the four direct taxes paid 
to the State. The remainder has been obtained by increasing the 
octrot duties, either immediately or in a roundabout way by 
raising the rent of stalls in the markets and other such devices. 
The first effect of this increase of the octrot, when the duties on 
articles of consumption were being simultaneously raised by the 
State, was to check consumption, and thereby render the 
duties less productive. This caused another enhancement of the 
duties, chiefly of those on spirits, beer, and wine; and as 
they still proved insufficient, another increase followed, until at 
last the requisite sum was obtained, and even, as we have already 
stated, a surplus was yielded. But, although the vast wealth of 
the city and the wonderful productiveness of its industry bore the 
strain, the burden proved too t for the more struggling manu- 
facturers. It was stated in the Chamber of Deputies a few months 
ago by M. Allain Targé, one of the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, that the exorbitant taxation had literally killed 
the Parisian brewing industry. He added that the tax upon 
ginss, one of those newly im » had not merely placed the 
‘arisian manufacturers at a disadvantage com with their 
competitors in Bohemia and elsewhere, but had seriously injured 
the perfumery trade. That trade, as we need hardly say, makes 
a very large use of small glass bottles, and found itself therefore 
heavily taxed. It was proposed even to lay a duty go leather, 
an article which gives employment to forty thousand persons in 
Paris ; and taxes were imposed on confectionery, on spices, on vine- 
on on game, on oils, and on fuel. The rulers of Paris can hardl 
blamed. It was necessary to find the money somehow, and it 
is little wonder if they made many and grievous mistakes. But 


that they did make those mistakes admits of no doubt. In 1869, 
the year before the war, the octrot duties of Paris yielded 
4,280,000/.; last year, after the imposition of new duties to the 
amount of 1,680,000/., they yielded no more than 4,730,000/., or 
only 450,000/. more than in 1869. It is unnecessary to say more 
to prove how oppressive these taxes are, how they check produc- 
tion, and lower the well-being of the population. Another effect 
is to stimulate that adulteration of wine which, as we lately 
showed, is carried on to so alarming an extent in France. In 
fact, in the other communes of the Seine the consumption of wine 
averages 301 litres per head of the population; but in Paris it 
does not exceed 180 litres. Yet the population of Paris is un- 
doubtedly the wealthiest in France, are higher there than 
elsewhere, and, in a word, the people would be better able than 
any other to afford wine, if its price were no higher. But the ex- 
orbitant duties to which it is now subject have so raised prices 
that few are able to afford really choice qualities. If, then, the 
municipality is wise, it will avail itself of the surplus which it is 
likely to realize this year in order to relieve the overweighted tax- 
payer. Our own experience tells us that remission of taxation 
always stimulates consumption so largely as partly to compensate 
for the loss of revenue. There can be little doubt, from the restric- 
ag of consumption now proved, that the same would be the case 
in Paris, 


THE THEATRES. 


UX DER the curiously appropriate title of Bounce what passes 
for a play is represented at the Opéra Comique in order that 
Mr. Charles Oollette may exhibit his powers of mimicry and rapid 
disguise. The play is of about the same calibre as the ridiculous 
Cousin Fritz, which was put together in order to give Mr. Emmett 
an opportunity of the same kind; and it resembles that mass of 
nonsense in containing among its characters a lawyer of the correct 
melodramatic pattern, whose province in life is to suppress all 
papers that come within his reach, to have the wine which he has 
secretly drugged presented to him for his own drinking, and to be 
defeated in his villanous plans by the ingenuity of a young man 
who apparently carries various disguises about in his pocket, and 
assumes, or is supposed to assume them, with as much success 
as distinguished “Monk” Lewis's Abellino. It might perhaps 
have been possible to find Mr. Collette an occasion for appearing in 
several characters during the course of three acts without ing 
in the impossible incidents which belong of right to a solicitor 
named Wylie Coyle; but itis no doubt as amusing as anything 
else in the play to see Mr. Edgar, an actor of much merit and 
practice, representing this personage with perfect gravity, and 
with no more departure from the approved method of playing 
stage lawyer than is involved in wearing a moustache. : 
Collette, upon whom the piece, such as it is, depends, has not 
the joyousness which made one tolerate Mr. Kmmett's per- 
formance in a similar play; but he has considerable ene 
and cleverness, which were perhaps better ee when Mr. 
Collette acted at the Prince of Wales’s than they are now. Of 
the various characters in which he ap in Bounce, the two 
best are a Frenchman and a costermonger, both of whom are 
represented with striking truth of voice and gesture. The actor's 
French accent is indeed remarkably — and it is a pity 
that his German is not equal to it. His intonation when he 
appears as a German musician seems to have been caught from Mr. 
Jetferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and is not much more like that of an 
ordinary German than his costume is to anything which one can 
see in actual life. In another part, that of a pedantic man of 
science, the actor for some inscrutable reason presents a curious 
resemblance to a Chinaman; but we should not perhaps criticize 
severely a disguise for the putting on and taking off of which the 
smallest possible time is allowed. In a farce with an incon- 
ceivably long name, with which Mr. Collette’s audiences are 
probably more or less familiar, he displays surprising activity, and 
lays admirably on the banjo and the bagpipes. The experiment, 
Sasser, of relying for an evening's entertainment upon two 
trivial pieces, written to exhibit the talents of one actor, is not 
altogether wise. 

Three Millions of Money, a version of Les Trente Millions de 
Gladiator, played at the St. James’s, retains a deal of the 
fun of the original play, and has some merits which the French 
piece can hardly ever have These merits, however, are 
entirely due to the actors, who, with a discretion that is not too 
common, do not attempt to force upon the audience the impression 
that they are playing a funny piece, but go through the most 
ridiculous situations as if they were matters of course. As the 
adventuress in pursuit of the millions of Gladiator—or Dexter, as 
he is now called—Mrs. John Wood is so clever that one wishes 
she had a better part. Her acting is full of quiet humour and 
clever points which are never brought fo: with too much 
insistance. The existence of the woman whom she represents is 
far more impossible in the Bowdlerized version of the play than 
in the original ; and it is Mrs, Wood’s merit that she makes one 
almost believe in Mrs, Desmond's reality. Mr. George Clarke, an 
American actor, plays Dexter with a truth which probably only 
thoge who have mixed with Americans can appreciate. 
He is in many respects so like the ordinary caricature of 
Americans presented on the English stage that some critics have 
refused to believe that he resembles a real American type. But 
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one may meet such men as Mr. Clarke’s Dexter flinging their dollars 
about on the Continent any day; more readily perhaps among the 
students of Heidelberg or Bonn than elsewhere ; and Mr. Clarke's 
intonation, though it is nasal enough, is very different in quality 
from the twang that passes current among English people as a 
symbol of American accent. Mr, Honey as the servant who per- 
-sonates Mrs. Desmond's uncle is droll, but seems disposed at times 
to make too much out of his part. Mr. Warner, who has hitherto 
been known as a somewhat weak first lover, plays the apothecary 
who is desperately in love with Mrs. Desmond, and exhibits a sur- 
prising comic power. Nothing could be funnier than the earnestness 
and confusion of his declarations of passion, his suicidal despair, 
and his remonstrance at being called a stick of sealing-wax. And 
the tone in which he complains of his annoyance at getting the 
unlucky card when he draws lots with Dexter as to which of the 
two shall kill himself is irresistible. Altogether Mrs. Wood's 
company is so good that one must hope soon to see somethi 
more important than Three Millions of Money produced at her 
theatre. 

The play at the St. James's is indeed at best an adaptation of 
such a piece of extravagance as one may see any night at the 
Variétés or the Palais Royal. The desire to be original and to 
avoid borrowing from a French source is no doubt praiseworthy, 
but it has led Mr. Coghlan, the author of Brothers, now being 

layed at the Court, astray. He is also the author of A Quiet 

ubber the afterpiece at the same theatre, which with no claim 
to originality is, as things go, a decidedly good play. It would 
seem that Mr. Coghlan would have done better for the present to 
have confined himself to adapting the works of more experienced 
ywrights than himself. Asa general rule, the mistakes found 
in the works of writers comparatively new to the stage are due to 
i of stage effect. Mr.Coghlan, himself an actor of consider- 
ner has naturally avoided this blunder, but has fallen into 
one of an opposite and not less serious nature. In Brothers there is 
no such thing as character. Every notion of this, or of consistency in 
construction, is sacrificed to the imagined requirementof atellingexit 
or a striking situation. The various-people with whose fortunes the 
play is concerned become the mere puppets of momentary circum- 
stances, which arise from a supposed stage necessity rather than 
from any natural development of character. The play resembles 
many others in containing a villain ; but it differs trom all others 
by the fact that this disagreeable part is not allotted to any par- 
ticular individual, but is undertaken by every one of the cha- 
racters in turn. And thus far the play is no doubt original. 
Captain Davenport, for instance, appears in the first act as a man 
of undoubted honour and good feeling, and this character he 
resumes at a moment's notice in the third act. In the second, 
however,the father of the heroine with every- 
body else, is in love, expresses on very slight provocation his opinion 
that Davenport is a scoundrel, ni baapger cue the Captain, 
without previous ing to the audience, takes up the line 
to him. Kate Hungerford, the heroine, at first appears 
as a “ garrison hack,” who has been to every man in 
her father’s regiment, and is now carrying on a clandestine 
flirtation with a young artist, who, for want of an umbrella, 
has been led to paint her portrait. While she is thus amusing her- 
self she is engaged to the artist’s brother, with whose title 
and wealth she has fallen in love. When the artist finds this out, 
he assumes the responsibility of villany, which is in due course 
taken away from him by Captain Davenport. The elder brother, 
Sir Francis Meredith, is the least otiensive of all the cha- 
racters ; but even he is forced to take his turn at becoming, if not 
a scoundrel, a person of very brutal and offensive demeanour, in the 
third act, when he heaps unmeasured abuse on the girl whom he 
has misunderstood. It is satisfactory, however, to find that he 
grows good again in time to reward the suddenly born excellence 
of this girl's character by giving her the distinctions she covets. 
Her father is, it must be said, tolerably consistent, inasmuch as he 
seldom opens his mouth except to call his best friend a black- 
Phe weariness of this unpleasant aspect of life is relieved 
an absurdly pantomimic incident lugged in, without the 
smallest reference to the action of the piece, at the end of the first 
act. 

To redeem such a play as this everything that good acting and 

ent can do is done. Miss Terry’s performance of the 
impossible part of Kate Hungeriord almost makes it attractive. 
The same delicacy, truth, and force which the actress has shown 
in more worthy parts are here employed to atone as far as possible 
for the author's shortcomings. Mr. Hare, by the singular skill of his 
acting, nearly makes one awe that Sir Francis Meredith has a 
character. . Conway plays with much grace and care, and can 
hardly avoid leaving the audience to decide whether he is repre- 
senting a villain or a hero. Mr. Anson does all that may become a 
man with the outrageous part of Captain Davenport, the surprising 

of which he follows with an equally surprising versatility. 
Miss Hollingshead’s performance of a dithieult part is full of pro- 
mise, ‘Mr. Hare’s performance of the part in Une Partie de Piquet 
played by the late M. Lesueur seems to improve by repetition. It 
1s full of finish, and has a SS M. Lesueur, fine as his 
performance was, missed. Mr. Hare's conception of the is 
original and more striking than M. Lesueur’s, 
short of that in some matters of detail. The would have 
done better to retain the words on which in the French play the 
curtain drops, spokgn by the old noble—“ Pourtant c’était un réve 
bien extraordinaire.” 


REVIEWS. 


SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN.* 


i fgpai in spite of recent publications, there was room for a still 
comprehensive work on Turkistan, taken in its widest sense, 
or on Central Asian politics, we entertained no doubt. But it is 
remarkable that our expectations should have been fulfilled by an 
American gentleman. Mr. Schuyler, by travel and adventure, by 
intercourse with various classes of people, and by the use of official 
documents, unpublished records, and private letters, has produced 
two volumes which for some time to come may fairly rank as works 
of constant reference on a question which no Englishman should 


although it falls | 


regard without interest, and yet which few can approach without 
| prejudice. Americans, it is well known, carry into their travels for 
' pleasure and profit that rapidity of movement which they are 
| believed to display at meals in their large hotels. They go through 
a Florentine gallery, a museum at Naples, or a picturesque bazaar 
| in one of the Khanates, at a railroad pace. For them nothing 
is done while aught remains. From this Transatlantic failing, 
as well as from Americanisms of speech, Mr. Schuyler seems 
tolerably free. He spent eight months on his travels, and he 
entered on his task with the Russian authorities in his favour and 
with a considerable knowledge of that language. In fact, he has 
lived long in that country, and some of the success of his late 
expedition is clearly due to the connexions he has formed during 
residence there. There is plenty of internal evidence that he pos- 
sesses the other requisite qualitications for arduous exploration— 
alertness, ability to endure fatigue, a determination to look on im- 

diments as mere tests of resources and readiness, lively and 
intelligent observation, considerable knowledge of general subjects, 
and a descriptive He seems to have acquired a little 
Turki, and he is able to pick his way fairly through Oriental 
phrases and terms. Unluckily he has adopted the pronunciation 
of Constantinople and the foreign mode of spelling Persian 
words. The result may be perplexing for those who have 
begun to study the annals of Iussian advancement from other 
authors, or who try to write Persian as it would be written 
at Shiraz or Kabul. The city of Khojend becomes with him 
Hodjent. The final d of Tashlend is exchanged for ¢; Khiraj, or 
tax, becomes Haradj ; for “ Khair-ulla,” a common Mohammedan 
name, we get the amazing “ Hairullah,” and Auwrdah for khurdah, 
&c. Shahr-i-sabz, or the “green city,” is metamorphosed into 
Shahrisabs. We have Ram-Dil, a semi-Hindu, instead of Raham- 
Dil, a genuine Mussulman ; Beg, a very familiar title all over the 
East, is Bek; sufed, white, is safit; khwajah, generally used to 
mean a native gentleman, becomes Hodja; and “ dastarkwan,” 
whieh means firsta “tablecloth” and then the meal put on it, 
is hardly to be recognized as dostarkhan. The latter, if it could 
have any meaningat all, might ingeniously be rendered the “ friend 
of the Khan.” We dare say Mr. Schuyler would reply that 
he was aware of the elision of the / in Persian words beginning 
with kA, and that in spelling he followed his ears, and wrote what 
he heard at least a hundred times between Orenburg and Bokhara ; 
but we prefer the system of accurate transliteration of the Persian 
alphabet to the metamorphoses of Russian officials and Khirgiz 
nomads. This is the more provoking because Mr. Schuyler evi- 
dently understands the bearing and import of the learned phrase- 
ology with which some of his chapters abound, and has shown 
himself fully capable of penetrating the veil and describing the 
lights and shadows of Asiatic ‘character. 

At the commencement of his journey the author travelled in 
company with Mr. MacGahan. But the couple soon separated, one 
to evade or defy irascible Russian colonels, as he has pleasantly 
told us,and the other to visit Oriental bazaars, amongst others 
those of Khokand “the Exquisite,’ and Bokhara “the Exalted.” 
We shall take in due order Mr. Schuyler’s notes of what he saw 
at towns which, up to the last twenty years, were not much more 
known to us than they had been, centuries ago, to Italian ad- 
venturers, Spanish hidaigos, and Englishmen of the type of Jonas 
Hanway and Anthony Jenkinson. One very good feature of the 
work is the contrast brought out between some Oriental towns, 
annexed and subjected to the Muscovite administration, and others 
which, fora short time longer, may yet preserve their peculiar 
features unadulterated and intact. The description of Tashkend, 
the Russian part of the town, the palace of the Governor-General, 
the square with the Greek church in the middle, the foreign 
garrison of six thousand men, the scarcity of beef and potatoes, 
the abundance of game, the high price of bottled ale and porter, the 
official Gazette, containing statistics of the country—all this reads 
very like the account of some Anglo-Indian Deputy-Commissioner 
just sent to govern Canning-gunge or Hastings-abad, in some 
Ceded or Conquered “ mehals”” of our progressive Indian Empire. 
From the cantonment and public offices it is but a short walk or 
drive to the native town, just as it is at Lucknow, or Benares, 
Peshawur or Mooltan. There you come on Oriental life in all 
the exuberance of its decrepitude and decay. There are the low 
clay walls and the little shops; the “ madrissa,” or native college ; 
the dilapidated mosques, the gardens crammed with fruit trees; 
| and the streets choked with dust in summer and deep in mud 
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during the winter, crowded with Usbeks, Kirghiz, Tartars, and 
here and there a few Hindus, 

On Samarcand the signs of Russian occupation were less deeply 
imprinted than on Khokand and Tashkend. Mr. Schuyler pithily 
describes the ancient Markanda as “the remnant of a far-oif 
world.” There was certainly a new boulevard and a via munita— 
that is, a good pavement—made by the Russians; but there was 
no hotel or restaurant, as at Tashkend. The marks of the heroic 
defence of the Russians were still visible in the ruined citadel. 
But the attractions of the place are such buildings as the tomb of 
Shah Zimdah, not to be confused with the sepulchre of Timur; the 
madrissa of Shirdar, of which Mr. Schuyler gives us an excellent 
engraving, evidently taken from a photograph ; and the Kalendar- 
sang or shouted hymns and whirled about, though not with the 
violent and exhausting gyrations described in other books. Some 
Jews, whose picture forms the frontispiece to Vol. I., were not 
uninteresting characters. Isolated and depressed under native 
tule, and so despised by Mussulmans that they were not even 
thought good enough for slaves, they had been lately admitted to 
equal rights under Russian protection, Here, too, Mr. Schuyler 
made the acquaintance of Abdul Rahman, the surviving pretender 
to the sovereignty of Afghanistan, who of course gave the author 
his own version of Afghan proclivities and English mistakes. 
This incident is, however, less unpleasant to read than the 
execution of a certain mullah by General Kaufmann, ap- 
parently for the simple reason that, in defending his native city, 
this unfortunate man did very good service with a falconet, and 
killed a number of his adversaries. The stay at Bokhara is 
perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book. We have no 
space to go into the dispute between Professor Grigorief and M. 

ambéry as to the worth of the latter’s History of Bohkara. 
Those who like a literary squabble about obscure annals, fumented 
by national antipathies, may consult the appendix to Vol. L., in 
which the learned Professor's strictures are given in full. ‘The 
charm of Mr. Schuyler’s chapter on this ancient and orthodox 
capital lies in the fact that he here saw, at his ease 
and leisure but without any danger of impalement, a peculiar form 
of Orientalism which in a short time will prebably share the 
fate of Khojend and Khokand. The Amir, who inherits the savage 
disposition without the power of his father Nasr-ulla, received 
the American civilly, placed a house at his disposal, and allowed 
him to visit the purlieus of the city in company with three or four 
secretaries. Food was abundant, though greasy, and a traveller 


must be hard to please who could not rough it on stewed kidneys , ind 


and mutton chops, liver fried in the fat of the long-tailed sheep, 
peaches and plums, excellent grapes of two kinds, and delicious 
purple figs. There were baths for the cleanly and mosques for the 
pious, shops for loungers, a great square full of barbers’ shops, with 
trees and a pond, refreshment booths and tea-houses; and besides 
the stir and bustle of trade, there were the evidences of refinement 
and luxury in the shape of persons riding “ well-groomed and 
tichly-caparisoned ” horses. ir. Schuyler saw a fight of rams 
which turned out a bloodless butting-match; he was shown the 
place of torture in which it was said that criminals were thrown 
alive to be devoured by ticks; he inspected madrissahs crowded 
with idle students, and bazaars filled with Russian cottons, Eng- 
lish piece goods, and revolvers from his own country. He bought 
gems with Cutic and Pehlevi inscriptions, and Grzco-Bactrian 
coins, and he was told of lite treasures written in languages un- 
known to Bokhariot mudlahs, which lay buried in the library of the 
Amir. Indeed, visions of the lost Decades of Livy and the Annals 
of Tacitus, or the comedies of Menander, may have floated before 
his eyes; but he was not allowed a sight of the manuscripts. 
ing this and a few words of abuse, which may have been be- 
stowed more on the Feringhi dress which he persisted in wearing 
than on himself, Mr. Schuyler seems to have been extremely well 
treated by moudavis and merchants. Possibly something of this 
treatment was due to Russian proximity; but the author is justi- 
fied in quoting with evident pride the answer given after his 
departure to a certain Russian colonel, who asked for news :— 
“An American was here for ten days, and kept the Bokharian 
people completely under his control.” 
okand was visited by the author in company with a retired 
Russian officer, but during the absence of the accredited Russian 
Resident or Agent, who had joined the expedition to Khiva, 
Khudayar Khan was still “the man in possession,” and it seems 
difficult to credit Mr. Schuyler with a belief that he thought the 
Khan to remain there, or that resting and irontier 
towns would not in a couple of years’ time be the scenes of battles 
tween Russians and Khokandians. <A traveller so intelligent 
could hardly fail to anticipate that the fate of Khiva would soon be 
that of Khokand. However, we are glad to have his photograph 
of customs that must soon pass away and of native ollicials who 
can no longer sit for their portraits. There was the Mehter—or, 
as Mr. Schuyler spells it, Mekhter—a sharp old man with twinkling 
eyes, who presided over the customs and had nothing to do with 
land taxes. Then there was the Khan himself, who lived in a new 
palace, glittering with blue, green, and yellow tiles. There was a 
manufacture also of rifles on models bought or stolen from Russian 
soldiers ; and muskets were bored, in a very primitive fashion, by 
Workmen who, according to the Oriental custom, were fed 
and clothed, but not regularly paid, by the State. A de- 
Scription of paper-maki is very like the same opera- 
tion as performed by mild Thugs and reformed Dacoits in 
one of our great Indian gaols. We need hardly ask what has 


become of the army of twelve thousand soldiers badly disci- 
plined, armed with matchlocks and flint-guns, and clothed ina 
motley of mixed native and Russian uniforms, with buttons of 
Euro make. The punishment for robbery was mutilation or 
death, and no one who has any acquaintance with Oriental ad- 
ministration will be astonished to hear that the frightful punish- 
ment of impalement was occasionally adopted. We cannot be 
expected to feel much sorrow for the impediments placed in the 
way of Russian traders at the time of Mr. Schuyler’s visit. "With 
the dethronement of Khudayar Khan these disabilities have ceased, 
and Mr. Schuyler on his next trip will probably have to describe 
the settlement of traffic on a new and original basis, and the rise 
of Russian edifices, the guard-house, “the Greek Church, the 
restaurant, and the club. 

The trip from semi-Russian or wholly Oriental cities to the pro- 
vince of Kuldja brought the author in contact with Chinese and 
Dungans. Broad avenues shaded with trees took the place of 
narrow streets. Mud walls without windows were ruplenill by fine 
houses of brick, roofed with tiles and ornamented with mouldings. 
Women were seen bargaining in the open market. Yet there were 
mosques for the Dungans or Mohammedans who speak Chinese, 
and Mr. Schuyler gives a detailed but dreary account of 
the events which led to the occupation of the province 
by the Chinese, to the rebellion of the Dungans aided by the 
Tarantchi peasants, to the subsequent quarrel between these two 
parties, and to the eventual occupation of the province by the 
Russians, who are kind enough to have informed the Chinese 
Government that they are ready to restore the province whenever 
a Chinese force can hold it against attacks and can preserve order. 
There is a certain date known in some parts of the East as 


“ Painted Friday,” corresponding to the Greek Kalends, when 
| this event may take place. Indeed the merit of these volumes 
' consists fully as much in the measure which they take of Russia’s 
| political entanglements as in the description of ksbitkas, bazaars, 
| and mosques. The most cursory reader of Indian debates who, 
| according to Macaulay's criterion, would not be quite sure whether 
| Holkar was a Mohammedan or a Hindu, cannot fail to be struck 
| by the light thrown on Central Asian polities and by the suggestive 
| analogy of our own experience in India. The Russian in Khokand 
| succeeded to a tyrant who, we are told,was cruel and rapacious, 
and taxed every conceivable.animal or artiele, from sheep and 
horned cattle to grass, brushwood, and leeches. It was no difficult 
| task to annex Khokand and to dethrone the Khan of Khiva, when 
| you once had got your Cossacks across the desert. But then, as 
ian administrators have always foreseen, the solid obstacles 
were felt and the real diflienlties began. Generals discussed 
suitable forms of administration and ‘financial schemes with as 
animation .and {from points of view:es opposite as if they had 
‘minuting in Calcutta:and Westminster on Village» Settle- 
quemts and the Cotton Tariff. _ If ;we :can trust Mr: Schuyler, too 
much was attempted. There was a: Board of Woods and: Forests 
ina country so devoid of trees that, according to: an old Indian 
proverb,even the castor-oil plant might there play the part of-a 
tree. There was, too, a Mining: nt, which seems to have 
played -at looking for coal, .and.a Turkestan Gazette, costing 
22,000 roubles a year, and read, in all probability, only: by the 
otticials who had furnished the matter for its columns. ‘here 
arose the usual complications about interference with native 
customs,.ignorance of their habits and feelings, inadequate salaries, 
rivalry between the «military class that had conquered the country 
and the administrative body that, in governing it, usurped more 
than a fair share of appointments. It is.said, too, as was unjustly 
said of our Political Agents in the Afghan campaign, that-several 
of the ofticers created scandal by the irregularity of ‘their lives. 
The financial exigencies soon to make themselves felt. Mr. 
Schuyler goes into ample details, and it seems quite clear that the 
expenditure for the whole province of Russian ‘urkestan amounts 
to eight millions of roubles, while the local revenue is much short 
of two millions. This disparity may be fairly lessened by taking 
into account the revenue derived from Russian as distinct from local 
sources in the country, the former, the author says, having “ only 
moved on from Russia,” and byadmitting the plea that all the expense 
of the army of occupation ought not to be debited to Turkestan any 
more than to any otherfrontier province which the Russian army has 
to defend. An exactly similar controversy arose in India: more 
than a quarter of a century ago, when it was fairly contended that 
the province of the Punjab ought not to be debited with all our 
military expenditure, seeing that brigades at Lahore or Seaikote 
were there for the protection of the bengali from invasion quite as 
much as for the chastisement of mountain tribes. But, i 
for every reasonable deduction, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the province does not pay ; and then we have strange com- 
ments on the internal government of the country and its effect on 
the natives. Mr. Schuyler’s pages read like a.report from. a Com- 
missioner of Division on discontents:in Bengal or Behar. Russians 
were welcomed at first because Khans and Amirs had applied the 
rules of the Koran too strictly, and had cut off far too many heads. 
But then came demands for more taxes to be spent on roads, 
bridges, sanitation, and schools, Passports, to be paid for by fees, 
were disliked. Elective institutions were so as -to-be- 
come a mere farce as far as a representation of native feeling went. 
Clever and unscrupulous natives got into power, and were quite 
ready to oppress their own coun en ; legislative were 
exasperating and frequent ; and the multiplication of forms and 
modes of procedure surpasses all that the bitterest satire has ever 
penned about our own schedules and bundles of red tape. For the 
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compensating purity which for the last ninety years has distin- 
— the Anglo-Indian Executive, it would be vain to look. 
nstances of gross corruption are distinctly specified, and there 
have been sundry conspiracies and ebullitions of popular feeling. 
These chapters, and another in which the author endeavours to 
make out that Russia has no fixed and unalterable policy of en- 
croachment but is guided by changing circumstances, are well 
worth attentive study. 

One other point, and we have done. Charges of cruelty hinted 
at by Mr. MacGahan are here made to assume the character of 
an indictment; and, when English orators have been bawling 
themselves hoarse about Turkish atrocities perpetrated by savages 
or fanatics, it is well to remind them that civilized commanders 
like General Kaufmann have not scrupled to give over large 
“families” of Yomuts to “complete destruction,” to confiscate 
property wholesale, and to issue orders for the “ final extermina- 
tion of the disobedient tribe.” The fairness of the author is, in 
. truth, as much to his credit as his powers of observation and nar- 
tative. Though frankly criticizing English policy, as he is entitled 
to do, he does not spare his friends at St. Petersburg ; and we pay 
him a sincere compliment when we say that any civilian or poli- 
tical officer ~~ in Lord Lytton’s confidence, or any accomplished 
member of Parliament on either side of the House bent on 
mastering the whole subject of Central Asia, might be proud to 
have written these two volumes. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE DOMESDAY.* 


7 Editor of this volume says, and says truly, that its pages 
“ contain an important and unique addition to the literature | 
of Domesday Book.” What Mr. Hamilton gives us is in short 
the earlier and fuller form of the Survey for another shire. Every 
one who knows Domesday knows that it exists in two forms. 
There is the actual Survey itself, the rough draft taken down by 
the Commissioners, and there is the abridged form, which was 
this as the “ Wintoniz.” 
or the greater 0 we have only the abridged copy ; 
for Norfolk, and we have only the fuller copy ; 
the Western shires—those which are contained in the Exeter 
Domesday—and for the lands of the abbey of Ely, those at least in 
Cambridgeshire and elsewhere beyond the East-Anglian and East- 
Saxon shires—we have hitherto both copies. And now Mr. 
Hamilton prints the fuller Survey for all Cambridgeshire. This 
document, it seems, is actually in the same volume which 
contains the Inquisitio Eliensis, and yet, strange to say, when the 
Inquisitio Eliensis was printed, no one thought of printing the In- 
quisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, Anyhow here it is now, and 
we greatly thank Mr. Hamilton for it. He gives us the full text of 
the Inquisitio, and the text of the Exchequer Domesday which is 
abri from it, in columns side by side. This is an eacellent 
arrangement, by which we can see the exact changes which were 
made in any particular entry. Mr. Hamilton also gives us the text of 
the Inquisitio Eliensis, correcting a few errors which had crept into 
the text as it is “oan in the fourth volume of the printed Domes- 
day ; and to all this he prefixes several important writs of the Con- 
queror bearing on the affairs of Ely. last have appeared 
already in the Liber Eliensis, edited by Mr. D. J. Stewart ; but 
Mr. Hamilton now gives us a much more correct text. ‘The in- 
dexes also fully deserve the epithet which he himself gives them 
of “ Locupletissimi.” It is easy by their help to find anything that 
is in the book. And we are also inclined to thank Mr. Hamilton 
because his preface is not “locupletissimus.” He sensibly enough 
confines himself to the a of his manuscript, and to pointing 
out a few cases illustrating the way in which the original Survey 
was dealt with in changing it into the form of the Exchequer 
Domesday. When we remember Mr. Hamilton's edition of William 
of Malmesbury’s “Gesta Pontificum,” we are thankful that he 
does not attempt anything more. He then gave us an ex- 
cellent text in a convenient form; but he also gave us a marginal 
analysis which shows how little he understood the text which 
he was editi In this case he wisely attempts nothing of the 
kind. His index is done in a very good mechanical way, which in 
such a case is the best way. Had Mr. Hamilton made any attempt 
to group names and things according to their meaning or history, 
we might have had something answering to “ Duke Walker,” 
and the other grotesque thi in the margin of the Gesta 
Pontificum. Mr. Hamilton seems now to have learned his 
own place, and a very useful place it is. The functions of the 
librarian and the scholar are commonly distinct. The men who 
know all about what we may call the physical history of a book or 
manuscript are not commonly the men who know best how to use 
it for historical purposes. There are indeed one or two scholars 
who unite both characters, who can decipher and edit, and can then 
make better use than any other men of what they decipher and 
edit. But such men are exceptional ; the class is not large enough 
for them to do all the editing which it is well to have done. The 
mere librarian then does good yeoman’s service when he sticks to 
his mere librarian’s work. Mr. Hamilton seems thoroughly to have 
learned his lesson. He tried to do something which was beyond 
his powers, and fell into absurd blunders. He has now kept him- 
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self to what he is quite able to do, and he has done it thoroughly 
well according to his own standard. 

No one can look through any page of any part o° Domesday 
without learning something. esides the particular thing that he 
is looking for, he is sure to light upon endless other things by the 
way ; but this is all the more striking when he is not only looking 
through Domesday, but comparing the earlier form of Domesday 
with the later. 1t has been always possible to do this with the 
Western shires which have their place in the Exeter Domesday. But 
in so doing we haye to use two books; Mr. Hamilton has given us 
for the first time the great advantage of having the two forms 
side by side. The difference is less in Cambridgeshire than it would 
be in some other shires; for the Cambridgeshire Survey, as it 
appears in the Exchequer, is fuller than most, and throws special 
lights on tenures and other matters of law. Still, when we com- 
pare the two copies, we see that the Exchequer copy leaves out a 
good deal and puts in something. The great cry against the Survey 
at the time was that there was not a cow nor an ox nor a swine 
but it was set down in King William's writ. So it was in the 
earlier and fuller form of that writ ; but in the abridged copy these 
figures are commonly left out; for a less wise king than William 
might have known that the number of cows and oxen, and still 
more the number of pigs, on any given estate, would vary from 
time to time. But when a man had a wood of twenty pigs or of any 
greater or less number—that is to say, when he had a wood whose 
acorns would feed a given number of pigs—that was kept in the 
abridged copy, because it was the best way of reckoning the value 
of that part of the estate which was covered with timber. The 


| names of the jurors also who gave in the account in each 


hundred, the Frenchmen and Englishmen from whose witness the 
Survey was drawn up, are all entered in the fuller copy ; they are left 
out in the abridgment, as being, when their work was done, of no 
further importance for King William's purposes. But they are 
very important for our purposes, and so we are heartily glad to 
have the copy which gives them in full. Every such list of names 
is a study in nomenclature, and every study in nomenclature throws 
some light on the state of things at the time. Take, for instance, 
the hundred whose jurors are recorded in p. 25 :— 

In hundreto flamencdic. Jurauerunt homines . scit . Robert? de 
Hintona . Fulcard? de Dittona . Osmund? paruulus . Baldeuuinus ci 
barba . wxduuin? ptr . Ulfric? de teuersham . Silac? eiusdé uille 
Goduuin? nabe sone. 

Here we desire in vain to know something about Osmundus 
Parvulus. He makes our thoughts instinctively flit to a certain 
Gorfridus Parvus, who appears in p. 36 of the Kxchequer Domes- 
day, and again in Orderic, 649 C., and with whom a certain, not 
Osmund, but Oswald, ought to have fought, but seemingly did not. 
But Baldewinus cum barba is very precious. We see here that the 
fashion of wearing the beard, which once had been usual both 
in Normandy and in England but which had gone out of fashion 
in both countries, was still kept up here and there by a few old- 
fashioned people of whatever descent. Baldwin is not a common 
name in Domesday, and it seems to have both English and Norman 
bearers; but anyhow Baldwinus cum barba is a connecting link 
with the much more important Willelmus cum barba, a hundred 
years later, whose beard caused a good many mistakes, both in the 
thirteenth century and in the nineteenth. Next comes “Aiduuinus 
“a agg No doubt England contained more than one priest 

ring so common a name; but mark his spelling. It is not 
West-Saxon Zadwine, but Mercian A2dwine. This at once sets 
us thinking. We look to other cases; and we see that, as a rule, 
the full version written down at the time from the mouths of 
Cambridgeshire jurors uses the Mercian form of names of this 
class, while the King’s scribes at Winchester, in making the 
abridgment, turned them into the shape which the name had taken in 
passing from West-Saxon mouths to Norman ears. Eadgifu the Fair, 
whose great estates in those parts bring her into mention in almost 
very page, is, asa rule, “diva ” in the original writ, and “ Eddeva” 
in the abridgment. But, more than this, the King’s scribes had their 
notions of Latin, and they could correct a vulgarism when they found 
it in the original writ. Eadgifu has her epithet in both versions; 
but while, in the first copy, she appears as “ Aidiva bella,” 
the higher classical standard of the Winchester scribe improves 
her into “ Edeva pulcra.” How much more would these classical 
purists have been offended with those entries in the East- 
Anglian Domesday where she appears as “ Edeva faira”! So King 
Eadward himself was King “ 4dward” in Cambridgeshire ; but 
this form is of course everywhere carefully corrected according to 
the use of Winchester. These changes are matters of taste ; in some 
other cases we can see real corrections. Words and names, whether 
English, French, or Latin, were sometimes taken down wrong, 
and the King’s scribes set them right. In the very first page we 
have a certain “ Thobillus,” who gets turned into the more possible 
“ Tochil.” “Abbericus de Ver” is corrected into “ Albericus.” 
Esegar, or Ansgar the Staller, seems to have given much trouble 
both by his name ande by his office. In pp. 2-64 he appears as 
“staurrus” or “staurus”; in p. 71 a8 “stabrus.” In all these 
cases the abridgment has “stalre” or “ stalrus,’ or something 
coming more nearly to the right name. Sometimes the corrections 
are less lucky. It is no great improvement to turn “Gurd” into 
“ Guerd”; and directly after, when “ Lefleda” in the full copy be- 
comes “ Alflet” in the abridgment, one or the other must have 
got hold of a wrong name. Another woman, or the same, of that 
name, appears in the full copy as “ Leoffled,” a much more 
correct form than the “ Leflet” of the abridgment; but the latter 
is doubtless the more easy to say. ‘'wo of the lists of jurors again 
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give us “ Ailmerus,” “ Almer,” “ Almer,” as a son of Coleswegen, 
a point to be noticed amid the complications of the pedigree 
which so oddly connects the Norman William Malet with the 
founder of the lower churches of Lincoln. 

We have specially to thank Mr. Hamilton for his corrected text of 
the writ of William which ap at xvii. of his preface. It is 
a record of one of the | Geméts which were held to settle the 
rights and liberties of the church of Ely. A crowd of the chief 
men, French and English, from four shires are recorded. After 
the abbots and the King’s immediate commissioners, come the 
- and the knights, French and English. Here Mr. Stewart 


Vicecomites similiter cum suis, Picot, Eustachius, Radulfus, Walterus. 

Pro Rodgero et Rodberto vicecomites Harduuinus, Wido, Wihumer, Odo, 
Godricus, Norman, Colsuein, Godwinus. Ceterique plurimi milites probati 
Francigence et Angli de iiii*® comitatibus, sex, Hereford (Hertford), 
Huntendune, Bedeford. 
With this text and this stopping, the passage is not easy to construe; 
but it would seem to imply an amazing number of sheriffs in an 
assembly of only four shires, and it would make a greater number 
of those sheriffs Englishmen than we should have expected under 
the rule of the Conqueror. Mr. Hamilton's corrected text makes 
the matter perfectly plain. There are fewer sheriffs; they are all 
Normans; and there is no Englishman in any intermediate rank 
between that of abbot and that of probatus miles. 

Now that Mr. Hamilton has done this good turn for Cambridge- 
shire, we begin to wish that somebody would do the like for the 
Western shires, and give us the Exeter Domesday with the parts from 
the Exchequer Domesday which answer to it in parallel columns. 
This er be a gain; but it would be a still greater gain if Mr. 


Hamilton or any one else can, by searching a little further, light on 
the abridged form of the Eastern shires, and, greatest gain of all, if 
he can find the full form of that greater part of England of which 
we have the abridgment only. 


SOUNA.* 


ERNEST FEYDEAU has collected into a small volume 

IVE. ‘some reminiscences of Algeria which he calls a study of 
Arabian manners, and to which he has given the name of Souna, 
in honour of a washerwoman whose simple story forms part of his 
materials. So far as the little he had to tell is strung together 
by any thread, the connexion is supplied by the incidents of a 
short tour which he imagines or recollects having made so long 
as 1860, in company with a general officer and some of his 
staff. It was but a small part of the country that was thus ex- 
plored, and the opening it afforded for the study of Arabian 
manners was exceedingly limited. Having little to say, M. 
Feydeau says little ; and this is so rare a virtue that it ought to 
be mentioned to his credit. Not that he is altogether above the 
little arts of his trade. Few as are his pages, he finds room in them 
for bursts of hisardent Bonapartism, and for lofty deuunciations of M. 
Gambetta, M. Crémieux, and the Stécle. He even descends to making 
a little honest capital out of his personal shortcomings. A long 
description is given of the terror with which he approached a big 
dog, which he took for a lion, of the dismay he experienced when 
a complimentary procession of native cavalry saluted the party by 
firing over their heads, and of the foolish figure he made when he 
tried to ride with an Oriental saddle. The small beer of literature 
could scarcely be smaller. But still M. Feydeau can write. He 
has a practised hand, and can put in effective touches. When he 
Soot scenery he gives a picture and has done with it. He 
depicts some, and not ull, of the villages he visits; and this is an 
almost unknown merit in an African traveller. He succeeds in 
giving his readers some new insight into Arabian manners. A slight 
and superticial study of the manners of the natives of Algeria, or rather 
ofa limited portion of them, ina limited area, is really all that he has 
tooffer. But he puts effectively what he has to say, and no one who 
goes through the little labour of reading his volume will fail to 
own that he seems to know a trifle more about Algeria and the 

rians than he knew before. 

. Feydeau, for example, finds an occasion of illustrating 
what he terms the immense, the immeasurable naiveté of 
the Arabs. He happened to be on market day at a place 
called Bouffarik, where about five thousand Arabs were assem- 
bled. There he saw an Arab nay, a horse, who waited 
with Oriental patience until he saw a Jew go by. The Jew, on 
being summoned, was commissioned to sell the horse, which he 
did with great ease. He merely addressed another Arab who 
was looking at the horse, and sold it to him on the spot for a 
hundred and twenty-five douros, or pieces of five francs, then re- 
turned to the vendor, gave him a hundred douros, and walked off 
with twenty-five in his pocket. M.Feydeau asked the vendor why 
he had consented to be fleeced, and received for answer that an 
invariable custom had bound him to see himself openly robbed. 
AllArabs, he said, in through Jews, or what would be the good 
of Jews existing? It was the will of God that he should lose 
twenty-five douros, and so he submitted. M. Feydeau mentioned 
what had happened to his friend the General, and this distinguished 


person seems to have been of much the same opinion as the Arab 

vendor. There was no use trying to compete with the Jews. 
y were so preternaturally s that even European traders | 

could not hold their own with them. To show this the General | 


* Souna: Maurs Arabes, Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Lévy. 1876. | 


related the following story:—The representative of a French 
house sold a Jew a pipe of absinthe on three months’ 
credit. The next day he offered another pipe to a 
European, who said that he had that morning bought a pi 
at a lower price. It turned out that this was the very pipe sold 
to the Jew, who had calculated that by selling for ready money 
what he had bought on credit, he might make more by having a 
little capital to trade on for three months than he would lose by 
selling the absinthe at less than he gave for it. This proof of 
almost superhuman cleverness seems to have quite overcome the 
General, and to have made a still stronger impression on one of 
the staff, who announced, as his view of the matter, that, unless 
all the native Jews were driven into the far South, beyond the 
field of French enterprize, colonization in Algeria was an impossi- 
bility. The story is interesting in more ways than one. It is 
rey to find a country in which two men, one of whom wishes 
te buy and the other to sell a horse, the contracting ies and the 
horse being on the spot, call in a third person and let him have one- 
fifth of the purchase-money for taking the trouble of bringing them 
to terms. Hut it is perhaps equally surprising to find a group of 
officers to whom the expedient of buying on credit and sting for 
cash seems a stroke of such superhuman cleverness that life cannot 
go on unless Pye gifted with this sort of diabolical ingenuity are 
driven once for all into the desert. 

Colonization, however, in Algeria does, no doubt, meet with great 
difficulties ; but the fault lies not so much with these wonderful 
Jews as with the colonists themselves. They think it their busi- 
ness to do as little for themselves, and the business of the Govern- 
ment to do as much for them, as possible. M. Feydeau’s trip was 
taken at harvest time, and he saw everywhere soldiers doing all 
the reaping while the colonists looked on and smoked. Only one 
settlement attracted his attention as having an air of solid pros- 
perity, and he was stimulated to enquire into its history not only 

y the contrast it presented, but by hearing that it bore the 
romantic name of the Val de Louise. He was informed that 
Louise was the daughter of Alsatian parents, and that she had 
thriven in the world by marrying a negro. M. Feydeau saw this 
negro, and found him to be a n of a very superior sort, emi- 
nently handsome, and educated to the point of talking very intelli- 
gible French. Having seen the husband he longed to see the wife, 
and adroitly managed to be left behind at the farm while his com- 
awe went on to the nearest station. He was convinced that 

uise must have a romantic story, and he longed to know this 
story and put it in a book; but, as he remarks, it is always 
necessary to deceive women, and so he carefully concealed from 
her his deep design. Not only did he dine with her 
and her parents, but in the course of a stroll round the plantation 
he secured a téte-a-téte with her so successfully that she at last 
vowed she was compromised and that her husband would kill her. 
This, to a conquering Frenchman, was a great triumph, and 
eminently deserved to be put in print. But here M. Feydeau’s success 
ended. Louise was like the knifegrinder, and really had no story 
to tell. Her romance was no romance atall. The n used to 
work for the family, until one day he declined to work any more 
unless Louise would marry him. Her brother had died, and unless 
the negro would go on working, she and her parents had every 
prospect of starving. She consulted the General in command of 
the district, and he advised her to marry the negro, She took the 
advice given her, and had at least the satisfaction of finding that 
her negro made a much better colonist than any of her French 
neighbours. This General was M. Feydeau’s General, and M. 
Feydeau naturally asked him his reasons for advising a French- 
woman to marry a negro. It appeared that the General had con- 
sidered the matter with the breadth and generality of view with 
which he had ded the great subject of the native Jews. 
Algeria being pacitied, the next thing was to civilize it, and the 
only way of civilizing it appeared to the General to be that the 
French and the natives should intermarry. It would be very 
unfair to take the little M. Feydeau saw and heard as an index to 
the general state of the French in Algeria. But within its 
limits it must be taken as worth something, and as we read his 
s, French colonization in Algeria, with its alarm at 
ew cleverness, its reliance on the soldiery to do the hard work, 
and its hopes of civilization through the marriage of Frenchwomen 
to negroes, seems a very sickly and artiticial plant, which will need 
much costly nursing befure it has a chance of doing well. 

But colonization is only a small part of French life in Algeria. 
The main element is the military one, and since the conquest of 
the country was completed the main business of the army is to 
administer affairs and to suppress local insurrections. That duri 
the war of conquest great cruelties were committed by the Fre: 
is unquestionable; but it is no less true that since they were 
masters of the country they have tried to treat the natives kindly, 
to ascertain their wants, to show sympathy with them, and to give 
them in exchange for independence the blessings of good govern- 
ment. The Bureaux Arabes were instituted for the express pur- 
pose of placing the governing power in friendly relation with its 
new subjects. They consisted of officers who were charged with 
thespecial duty ofmaking themselves acquainted with the history, the 
circumstances, and the resources of the tribes, and who acted 
as the protectors, partly as the rulers, of various bodies of wild natives. 
M. Feydeau paid a visit to a — presiding over one of the 
bureaux, and has therefore something to say about them. He is 
not one of those anxious travellers who check one eS 
another, and rely on their own judgment or observation. «He 
adopted the simple plan of asking military man what to say and 
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pe ar hoe His testimony, therefore, to the utility and upright 
istration of the bureaux is not very decisive ; but there is 
no reason to doubt that many of the per officers employed 
in these bureaux are honest and enlightened men, and are 
anxious to treat the natives in a manner worthy of France. 
Naturally there are exceptions. The wrong sort of men are 

pointed, or the right men who have begun well are led astray. 

. Feydeau himself saw a specimen of the former class. A young 
dandy had been sent to join the staff of the captain whom M. 
Feydeau was sore, aoe he amused himself by leading about a 
young lion with a silken string. He was ma | enough to show 
off to M. Feydeau the education he had succeeded in bestowing on 
the animal. Thecub was ordered to jump over a whip in honour 
of the enemies of France. He bit the whip. Then he was bid to 
jump in honour of the Stécle. He turned round and made 
an insulting gesture with his hind paw. Lastly, he was 


told to jump in honour of the Emperor, and jumped 
over the whip, to the delight of M. Feydeau. But the captain 
had witn the scene, ordered the young officer to send the | 


little lion to the gardens of Marseilles, and blamed him severely 
for a piece of silliness which must make French officers con- 
temptible in native eyes. The arrival of young “ swells” who for 
some reason or other were sent to Algeria, and recompensed them- 
selves for a very uninviting life by giving themselves airs and try- 
ing to make a show, was one of the greatest trials to which a 
hardworking humble servant of the State like M. Feydeau’s cap- 
tain was ex The story of Souna, from which the volume 
takes its title, illustrates another side of the temptations to which 
French officers are exposed, and of the evils with which those 
who are responsible for the administration of the ence Laney to 
contend. It is not nec to go further into her story than to say 
that Souna, having been divorced at an early age by a Mussulman 
husband, fell in with a French officer, w ie so devoted 
to her that to maintain her in luxury he first got into debt, and 
then took bribes from natives. His conduct was discovered, and 
on his general giving him to understand that he was dishonoured he 
blew his brains out. There is nothing very special or extraordinary 
in this; such things happen in all armies and under all govern- 
ments. But the story reveals one inevitable side of French life in 
Algeria. Other stories narrated by M. Feydeau bear on the same 
topic, andare,as M. Feydeau remarks, quite inthe styleof the Arabian 

whts, except, we may add, that they are not at all entertaining. 
That women kept in seclusion are often treated brutally, and that 


even when in seclusion they sometimes outwit their gaolers, are | 


facts of a not very edifying or interesting nature, but which may 
be supposed to be a legitimate part of a study of Arabian 
manners. 


WILLERT’S REIGN OF LEWIS XI.* 


ee that the study of modern languages and history is making 
some way in our public schools, says Mr. Willert, no fitter 
text-book for the higher furms could be found than the Memoirs of 
Philip of Comines. Not only isComines one of the best examples of 
the modern French e in its early stage, but he is the chief 
authority for the history of burgundy and France in his own time, 
and “as a manual of statecraft,’ his work, according to Mr. 
Willert, “ may rank with those of Thucydides or Tacitus or 
Machiavelli.” But he can hardly be read to any purpose with- 
ut some preparation. Like most memoir-writers, counting upon 
@ previous knowledge on the of his readers, he dashes 
straight into his subject without any attempt to explain the poli- 
tical situation at the time of which he is writing. It would be 
difficult to gain from Comines alone, and without the aid of any 
introduction, a clear idea of “ the somewhat confused events and 
intri of the reign of Lewis XI. ;” and such an introduction Mr. 
Willert’s handbook—one of Mr. Oscar Browning's series—is in- 
tended to supply. The author has evidently spent much labour 

m his work; he has consulted the best authorities, and has 


given a thoughtful and impartial account of the events of the | 


period. That it is rather hard reading is perhaps only what we 
must expect. Historical handbooks as they are written now- 
adays are no more entertaining than scientitic, military, or legal 
handbooks. A flavour of examinations hangs about them ; they 
are written for, or read by, examiners and examinees, by reviewers 
and the authors of rival handbooks, and perhaps by no other 
classes of mortal men. Tried by an historical handbook 

the Reign of Lewis XI. cannot be called dull, but 
it has the fault of leaving no very vivid impression upon the 
mind. Mr. Willert gives plenty of detail, of incident, even of 
dialogue; but we are nevertheless conscious of a lack of story- 
telling power in him. He is seen at his best when describing and 
analysing character, when defining the relations of one State to 
another, or when tracing the causes and cunsequences of political 
events. His work is rather too much like so many pages of the 
history of France cut out and bound up by themselves. Thus 
“the Dauphin ”—Lewis XI. that is to be—and “the Count of 
Charolais” are casually brought into the narrative without any 
ceremony of introduction. Comines is actually more explanatory 
at the outset of his story, for he does take the trouble to tell his 
reader that the Count of Charolais is identical with the person 


of Lewis XI. By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
ith Map. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
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afterwards and better known as “le duc Charles de Bourgogne,” 
In a work such as Mr. Willert’s something more of a biographical 
form is desirable. It would be more convenient if we were told in 
the text when Lewis was born, and who his mother was, instead of 
having to look for these facts in the genealogical table. It would 
have been better also if the events of his early life had been more 
distinctly narrated. The first hint of his existence is an incidental 
mention at page 6 of “the quarrel with the Dauphin, which em- 
bittered the last years of Charles VII.” At page 12 it appears for 
the first time that Lewis had taken part in a revolt which has 
already been mentioned at page 5. It is also puzzling to the 
student to read at page 86 that the Parliament protested against 
the Treaty of Conflans or of St. Maur—for Mr. Willert seems to con- 
sider the two treaties as one and the same—on the ground that 
Normandy was inseparable from the Crown, and yet when he refers 
to the summary of the treaty given at page 53, to find no pro- 
vision as to that province. The style of the book is quiet and un- 
affected, but here and there rather more polish might have been 
bestowed upon it. To talk of a conspiracy being énspired by sucha 
one is at least awkward. We hope the schoolboys and under- 
graduates for whom the author writes will understand his mean- 
ing when he tells them that “Such conduct seemed, not 
unnaturally, to argue a mean and miserly temperament, the self- 
consciousness of an unkingly disposition.” Nor is the sentence 
“The London mob broke into and gutted the house of the French 
envoy, and public feeling ran so high that Edward dared not punish 
an archer who had assaulted and killed one of his servants, irre- 
proachable as to construction. It leaves it a matter of guesswork 
whose servant the slain man was. 

The reign of Lewis XI., taken by itself, hardly forms what we 
are learning to know by the name of an “epoch.” It is a stage, 
and an important one, in the process of consolidating the French 
monarchy, but it is nothing more; and Lewis himself does not 
make an imposing central figure. Though active and able, and in 
the main a benefactor to his country, he falls a long way short of 
being a great king. He does not rise above the’rank of a shrewd 
and keen-witted man, with the low and ungenerous morality of 
his time, but whose thorough devotion to his work may almost de- 
serve the epithet of conscientious. Mr. Willert has evidently become 
interested in the character of Lewis, and has taken considerable 
pains in drawing it, at almost unnecessary length considering the 
scale of his book. A prince of the Machiavellian class—and to 
this class Lewis belonged—can never be made attractive in modern 
eyes. But Mr. Willert does his best for his hero by setting his 
actions in a fair light, and by pointing out that he was not quite 
such an ogre as hisenemies made him out. In some points Lewis 
compares favourably with other medizeval princes. The proceeds 
of the heavy taxation under which his subjects groaned were 
honestly expended for the good, or at least for what he conceived 
to be the good, of the country. It was not for the mere pleasure 
of hoarding that he went about in mean apparel and poorly 
attended. As Michelet observes, the King could not find money 
for a new hat, but he could find 400,000 crowns to redeem from 
Burgundy the towns on the Somme. Forced loans helped to make up 
the ransom; but, with a far-sighted honesty rare in that aze, Lewis 
repaid principal and interest to the unwilling lenders. The morality 
of the time being taken into account, we may almost call it scrupu- 
lous rectitude when, an expected English invasion having been 
averted by negotiations for peace, Lewis returned to the feudal 
tenants the money which they had paid in lieu of personal service, 
and to the towns their contributions towards the campaign. If 
he asserted that the enjoyment of the chase was the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the Crown, he at any rate, unlike many French nobles, 
exercised his sport with some consideration for the poorer classes. 
The royal accounts testify to cases in which compensation was 
paid to farmers whose crops had been damaged by the royal hunt, 
or to women whose cat or sheep the royal hounds had worried. 
It would be absurd to call Lewis a humane man, but even in his 
latest and worst days “there is no evidence that he ever became 
| the tyrant imagined by his enemies, that he wantonly and idly in- 

flicted torments and death, and rejoiced in cruelty for its own 
| sake.” Wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter did not suit either 
| his nature or his policy. It is his rival, Charles of Burgundy, who 
rides fetlock deep in the blood of the townsiolk of Nesle, and re- 
joices that he has with him “good butchers.” Of the charge of 
fratricide brought against Lewis, the author “ unhesitatingly 
acquits” him; theugh it may be thought that here the apologist 
reveals some slight internal doubt by proceeding to argue that if 
Lewis had committed the murder, it would have served his 
brother quite right. As for the Duke of Nemours, Mr. Willert 
styles him a “wretched traitor,” and it must be owned that he 
hardly deserves pity beyond what may be claimed by any human 
being who is shut up in a cage and tortured. Some excuse more- 
| over may be made for the cruel and vindictive tendencies which 
| Lewis in his later years undoubtedly displayed. “Hardly any 
mental strain,” the author remarks, “ is more demoralizing than the 
constant fear of assassination ”; and under this fear, intensified by 
failing health and a nervous excitability of temperament, Lewis 
spent his last years. The picture drawn in Quentin Durward, 
though professedly belonging to the time of the famous visit to 
Péronne, is in truth that of Lewis in his last days of decadence 
and decay, when he lived secluded within the walls of Plessis-les- 
Tours, guarded night and day by archers, and surrounded by pit- 
falls and caltrops. Naturally enough, the fortress so jealously 
| defended became the supposed scene of dark and horrible deeds :— 
| Strange rumours spread among the people. The king, it was said, drank, 
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by the advice of his doctors, the blood of young children. The peasants who ) Fraulein Mélanie and Herr Wilberg. The story would have been 


were compelled to near the mysterious and frowning towers of Plessis, 
were affrighted by the groans of prisoners dying on the rack ; the fishermen 
who cast their nets into the river often drew to land the sacks in which the 
victims of the king’s suspicion had been drowned ; while Tristan L’ Hermite 
and his satellites obeyed with ferocious and hasty zeal, each sanguinary 
whim of the tyrant. Such tales were eagerly caught up and accredited by 
the king’s enemies, and were amplified in the Burgundian chronicles and in 
the writings of authors who, like Basin and Claude de Seissel, were per- 
sonally hostile to Lewis. But we need not adorn the grave indictment 
which Lewis has to answer at the bar of history with the fanciful fictions 
of private and public rancour. ) 

No stories have brought greater odium on the name of Lewis than 
those of his treatment of the children of Nemours. The tradition 
that they were placed beneath the scaffold, so that their father’s 
blood might drip upon them, has been turned to account in the 
well-known play ot Lows XJ. The yet more heartrending story 
that, to gratify the tyrant’s purposeless spite, their teeth were 
pulled out week by week, has harrowed the feelings of every child 
who has read Hans Andersen's tales. As for the scaifold story, 
the silence of contemporary writers, even of those most hostile to 
Lewis, seems conclusive against it; although it can claim con- 
siderable antiquity, being related by Brantéme on the authority of 
his grandmother. On the second story Mr. Willert does not con- 
descend to bestow a notice, yet, considering the currency which has 
been given it by Andersen, it would have been weil to let his 
yeaders know what it was worth. He gives, however, a few words 
as to the real fate of one of the sons of Nemours. The boy “ was 
entrusted to the tender mercies of a Lombard favourite, who had 
received a share of his father's estates, We are not surprised to 
learn that the child died shortly afterwards.” 

The character of Charles the Bold, the aspiring and ill-starred 
rival of Lewis XI., is throughout well treated ; and in the account 
of his dealings with the Swiss, Mr. Willert shows that he 
has studied, not only Mr. Kirk's biography of Charles, but 
also Mr. Freeman’s comments thereon. We may note, although 
the point is not one of much importance, that, according to 
Barante and Mr. Kirk, it was the banner of Schwytz, and not 
of Bern, which was so nearly captured by the gallant Lord of 
Chateauguyon at the battle of Granson. In his account of this 
battle Mr. Willert repeats the well-known stories, of the victorious 
Swiss selling for a few florins “ precious stones, worth the revenues 
ofa kingdom.” These and similar stories—which the worthy Mr. 
Barlow, if he had come across them “ in the course of his reading,” 
would doubtless have been delighted to relate to Master Tommy, 
with a commendation of the superiority of these simple herdsmen 
to the na gentlemen and ladies at Mr. Merton’s—are, it may be 
remembered, questioned by Mr. Kirk. According to him, the 
Swiss were as sharp after money then as now, and, though ignorant 
in such matters, their ignorance led them rather to over-estimate 
the value of their booty. ‘“ Jewels which it was wished to dis 
of were rated at prices far beyond what the world could be induced 
to give.” Again, Mr. Willert speaks of their dividing the con- 
tents of the Duke's military chest “by hatfulls”; while Mr. Kirk 
tells us that “no private appropriation of the smallest object was 
permitted in the camp. . . . Inventories were drawn up; 
skilled appraisers were collected ; the distribution was the work of 
years.” ‘The Archives of Lucerne testify how the small contingent 
of Schlettstadt was examined on oath, and how one Hanns 
Kleyn owned to having taken “a little pan,” and sold the 
same for one florin, which “said florin he has given up, and 
we send it to you by this messenger.” If, therefore, insome cases 
jewels or plate were sold much below their value, it would seem 
that this is not to be attributed to the simplicity of “ces pauvres 
Suisses,” as Barante styles them, but to the necessity of disposing 
rapidly and secretly of property for which the authorities were 
making diligent search. 

We may conclude by remarking that the book is duly em- 
bellished with the historical map and the chronological and genea- 
logical tables which modern care for the aid and comfort of the 
student demands; and that the map is inserted in the sensible 
manner which ought to be adopted by all publishers of books with 
— them—that is, attached toa blank page, so that it can be 
P out beyond the edges of the book, and made to illustrate 
all pages equally well. ‘‘he absence of an index is, however, a 
deficiency which it would be well to repair in a second edition. 


SUCCESS.* 


WE dimly remember, across a long tract of years, a novel that 
_ We think was called Dunallen, of which the story was the 
marriage of an unloving couple, with the absolute estrangement of 
the early months, followed by the gradual awakening into a love 
which each at the first was too proud to confess. We do not know 
where a mature taste would place that book, or what the verdict 
of present days would be on it; but as a memory of days when 
youth and imagination gave their own vitality to things, it stands 
out vividly conceived and pathetically executed. Success is a 
novel planned on the same lines, and, with some drawbacks, is a 
work of real merit and interest. These drawbacks are, first, 
& certain abruptness in the change which takes place in both 

nie and Arthur, more particularly the former; and, secondly, 
the introduction of that perfectly unmeaning little episode of 


* Success ; and How He Won It. Fromthe German of E. Wemer. By 
Tyrrell. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876. 


| more interesting had it been more detailed; such a change of feeling 


asis wrought in the proud, disdainful, and not only indifferent, but 
frankly contemptuous, young wife, requiring very many more delicate 
and skilful touches than have been given to it to make it natural 
and pathetic. As it is, things go on too rapidly and without sufli- 
cient reason ; and this even with all the desire that there might well 
be on the part of a woman when once married to make the best of 
the bad and to magnify the good so far as she could with honesty and 
commonsense. And the episode of Fraulein Mélanieand Herr Wiberg 
is simply so much space tilled with the requisite number of words, 
having no bearing on the story, no relation whatever to the 
principal characters, and not fultilling its evident intention of being 
the comic element thrown in as some relief among so much that 
is grave and pathetic. It is simply an excrescence. With these 
two exceptions, Success is a charming story, both fresh in plo 
and healthy in tone, and as well thought out as executed. 

The interest naturally settles round the question, Will the twe 
young people who have been married by their parents, without the 
pretence of love on either side, draw together or fall still more 
apart? She is the proud, high-spirited, and beautiful daughter 
of the aristocratic and impecunious Baron von Windeg Babenau, 
one of the leading families of the district; he is the indolent and 
blasé son of the vulgar and wealthy Herr Berkow, mine-owner and 
millionaire. She is the price paid by the Baron for certain bits of 

aper of his which Herr Berkow has been diligent in getting into 
bis hands—bits of paper which represent absolute pecuniary ruin 
should the mine-owner attempt to turn them into money; and he 
is the price paid by Herr Berkow for admission into the sacred 
circle of the aristocracy, that closed heaven where money alone 
cannot penetrate unless presented in due form by one of the in- 
dwellers. The book opens with the marriage ceremony, wherein 
the young Baroness Eugénie aj,pears cold, proud, pale, resplendent 
in beauty, but repellent and forbidding in manner to her husband and 
her father-in-law ; so repellent, indeed, that she checks the embrace 
which this latter is on the point of offering her according to custom, 
and reduces it to a mere form; “ his arms touching nothing more 
substantial than the flowing drapery of her bridal veil.” The next 
scene is that of the home-coming of the young people to the 
chateau, built out of sight and hearing of the mines and their 
works whence Herr Berkow derives all his wealth, and where he 
grinds his workmen and manages his affairs with no more regard 
to human life and happiness than if the men were so many beasts 
of burden in harness and under the lash. Acknowledged leader of 
the younger workmen, and the most rebellious and fiery of the 
discontented, of whom there are many, is one Ulric Hartmann, the 
son of the manager, a handsome, strong, and savage young fellow, 
who hates all who bear the name of Berkow, though his old father, 
who loves him, loves them. As the carriage comes near the 
triumphal arch, the horses take fright, and are within a few feet 


of a tremendous chasm. People run hither and thither, scream, 


and do nothing, when Ulric, who has consented to take part in 
the preparations rather to show the young master what a formid- 
able element he represents and commands than to do him and his 
bride honour or give them welcome, and who had just refused to 
allow one of his mates to give a trifling service when wanted, 
flings himself before the horses, and by sheer strength drags one to 
the ground, the other following. He then lifts Eugénie in his 
arms out of the carriage, and carries her over the bridge; and with 
this hint we know what will follow :— 


Ulric seized her quickly and lifted her out, for the horses struggling on 
the ground, and striving wildly to free themselves, were still dangerous. It 
only took a few seconds to carry her over the bridge; but, during these 
few seconds, the dark eyes were fixed steadfastly on the man who, with such 
disregard of his own life, had almost thrown himself under her horses’ feet. 
Perhaps it was all too unusual a sensation for the young miner to bear in 
his arms a burden clothed in silken sheen, to feel waving round him, flutter- 
ing over his shoulder, a gauzy white veil, for, as his eyes rested on the 
beautiful pale face which had made so brave a stand in the moment of 
danger, a bewildered look passed over his features, and he set down his 
charge hastily, almost roughly, in a place of security. 

Eugénie still trembled slightly, and she drew a long breath of relief, but 
there was no other sign of the terrible alarm she must have undergone. ~ 


Arthur is himself during this moment of danger—that is, qui 
cool, impassive, collected ; but we are made to feel that = 
something more than mere passivity under this calm exterior, and 
that the young heir who had looked death full in the face not 
@ moment ago, and now stood “ calmly scrutinizing as some curious. 
phenomenon the man whose energy rescued him from mortal 
peril,” has a certain latent force, a certain concealed power, which. 
will some day prove itself perhaps superior to that which appeared 
to have more vitality. After this we come to the first conversa- 
tion between the young couple when at last alone. Arthur lan- 

idly attempts the frigid endearment of taking his wife’s hand. 
Then Eugénie turns against him, reproaches him with his effemi- 
nacy of habit and worthlessness of life, with his father’s dishonour- 
able proceedings in regard to money, and how he had so cleverly 
entrapped the Baron till he had him fast in his power; with his 
own dishonour in accepting a wife under such conditior’s; and, 
when he denies all knowledge of the circumstances, she coolly 
refuses to believe him. The whole of this scene is well managed 
in the subtle indications that it gives of a better self in the young 
man than appears on the surface, though the author takes care to 
allow nothing to be seen too clearly ; and in the tremendous effect 
which his wife’s words take on Arthur, though he accepts all her 
accusations, her hardness, her insolence even, with an unruffled 
exterior. When he leaves her to herself—as the Baroness Windeg, 
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not his wife—he says coolly that he detests scenes, that his nerves 
will not bear them, and that it is always possible to regulate one’s 
life without useless excitement. But his eyes every now and then 
have spoken if his lips have been silent, and when he crosses the 
room bidding her good evening, the candles in his hand flare, 
either from a current of air or his hand was a little un- 


steady. 

Throughout the the personality of Ulric runs like a dark 
thread interwoven with the whole pattern. The hint given 
in our extract is true, and he loves the Baroness, if he hates 
Herr Berkow; but he always behaves with sullenness to the 
family, and a can induce him to accept the sum 
of money te we ur wishes to be quits with him for his 
heroism on the day of their home-coming. There is again a good 
scene where Eugénie admits the young miner into her private 

ts, and she is found by her husband and his father in the 
act of shaking hands with him :— 

She held out her hand to him. It lay only a few seconds, white and 
delicate as a flower, in the miner’s strong work-hardened palm, but its 
teuch sent a quiver through him. All the bitterness went out of his face, 
the penne pome g look from his eyes ; the defiant head was bent ever her out- 
stretched hand, and his features bore an expression of gentleness and sub- 
missiveness, which none of his superiors could ever boast of having seen on 
Ulric Hartmann’s countenance. 

Arthur's jealousy of this man, every now and then coming 
to ithe surface, but expressed only by a sharp tone of voice or 
an angry look, is both delicately shown and naturally felt; and 
at one time it seemed as if he was going to have cause for 
it, and that the yo Baroness, who would have forgiven and 
perhaps loved her hus had he been less apathetic, was about 
to love this man because he was strong and energetic. But she 
does not. On the contrary, little by little, now in a certain scene 
in the wood where they are storm-bound and lost, now when 
they are in peril from Ulric and his discontented band of work- 
men, we feel the softer — stealing over the woman’s heart, 
while Arthur has evidently loved her in his way almost from 
the beginning, though the love was tainted with the indolence 
and affectation that had eaten into his life. The scene in the 
wood indeed is singularly beautiful; and the tender little half- 
advance of the young wife, when she says that she believes him, 
followed by her ictakiog as he is forced to put his arm round her 
waist for the purpose of leading her down a steep path, is delicately 
observed. But we want more of these scenes, growing in selt- 
consciousness on her ; and we want to have the “cause why,” 
from his greater worth, more plainly shown on his part. Here, 
however, is a good indication of feeling. It is after Arthur and his 
father have found Ulric in her room, and Arthur relieves his soul 
and expresses his jealousy at the same time by a mocking manner 
towards her which she cannot crush by her grandeur nor awe -by 
her coldness :— 

Her husband’s gaze was riveted on her as she stood before him, and yet 
her rustling silks and airy laces, her roses and soft pearls were nothing new 
to him, any more than the proud and beautiful head with its dark indignant 
= Perhaps he was struck by her earnest championship of her protégé. 

€ preserved the same careless, half mocking tone in which he had spoken 
hitherto, but it concealed a feeling of suppressed irritation, and the fan he 
held in his hands met with decided ill-luck. The delicately carved ivory 
was broken in two as he flung, rather than threw, it on to a chair. 

Why could she not meet her husband with that thorough contempt she 
found so easy towards his father? Was it possible he could be worthy of 
better things ? There was something in Arthur’s boundless indolence which 
parried every blow, and even gave him at times a secret superiority over 
the proud, passionate woman, carried away but too often by her warmth of 
temper. On that first evening when, with terrible candour, she had dis- 
closed to him the truth, he must have felt himself a deeply humiliated man ; 
to-day, when she had shown him how falsely he had judged his deliverer and 

the wrong was clearly on his side, and yet on both occasions he had 
confronted her with a dignity which was not crushed and annihilated by 
her contempt. 

The final change comes too abruptly. When Eugénie 
home, and then not only refuses to sign the petition for the ven 
which all along has been agreed on, but even runs away from her 
father’s house and braves all manner of hideous dangers that she 
may be with her husband, we feel a kind of shock at the sudden- 
ness of her conversion. To be sure, Arthur has by this time shown 
himself both conscientious and energetic; and his father is dead, 
which is one obstacle taken out of the way ; but the transition from 
such extreme hatred to such passionate love is too abrupt for per- 
fect art. The meeting between the two, when she solidly stands 
before her husband in his beleaguered chateau, is fine; and so is the 
end of Ulric. 

We cannot tell the whole but there is a great deal in the 
character and circumstances of Ulric of extreme interest on which 
we have not touched. The —_ contrast between the two young 
men—the indolent gentleman and the rough and turbulent miner— 
is not the least artistic merit of the book; and the generosity which 
conquers in the end is not its least moral charm. On the whole, 
the story of Success is one which will please a great many readers, 
and can offend none. It is fresh and pure ; it touches some of the 
tenderest chords of our nature, and it touches them with no un- 
certain hand; it is full of pathos and small incidental traits of 
extreme value in the i and in its quietness and purity is a 
relief after the turgid and turbid nonsense with which so many of 
our Own romance-writers overwhelm us, 


DAVIES’S CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS.* 


T is difficult for those who have lived the laborious days of the 
Grammar School and the University Honour Course to look 
kindly upon the many attempts that are now being made to open 
out a royal road to the classics. To bring Pindar within reach of 
the many, to make Lucretius a familiar name to those who have 
not fairly earned an introduction to him, seems an invasion of their 
own proper privileges. They are jealous of others being admitted 
on too easy terms to an equality with themselves. Or, to put the 
matter in a truer light, they disbelieve in the possibility of a real 
equality in knowledge, and therefore in enjoyment, between those 
who have toiled and those who have not. In this view they are 
undoubtedly right ; and no one would seriously maintain that it is 
the same thing to have read about Catullus in the volume before 
us and to have read him, after the necessary preparation, in the 
original. But if the aim of the promoters of such a series as this 
of the Ancient Classics for English Readers is not too high, there 
is no reason why it should not be realized. An English account 
of an ancient classic can never be the same thing as the classic 
itself; even the best translation is a poor compensation for the ori- 
ginal form of Horace or Sophocles, and a popular criticism must rank 
far below a good translation. But still there remains much that 
may be done. The biography, the historical surroundings, of an 
author are at least a contribution to our knowledge of him; and 
even in telling the story of a poet, and much more in the case 
of a prose-writer, the reproduction of his substance may go far to 
make his genius known. It would indeed be a proof of the use- 
lessness of scholarship if the labours of generations of scholars had 
not made it possible for something to be done for those who have 
not their technical acquirements. Years of toil like those that 
have cleared the lava-dust from Pompeii have cleared away much 
of the dust that hid the moral world of antiquity; and, when 
scholars have discovered what its elements really were, it only 
requires imagination to reproduce it. 

The real value of such a series as this is not for those who are 
quite ignorant of antiquity, to begin with, but for those who have 
a good, but partial, knowledge of it. The moderate scholar who 
knows his Sophocles but not his A®schylus, who has neglected 
Catullus for Virgil; the clever sixth-form boy whose curiosity is too 
great for his actual opportunities; the veteran to whom severer 
studies are things of the past, find a real use in such books as this. 
Few except professed scholars have time to master more than a 
fraction of Greek and Latin literature, small as its range apparently 
is; for,as Greek and Latin are taught in modern times, a man may 
know the structure and theory of the languages perfectly, and yet 
find a never-ceasing difficulty in reading what is written in them. 
A man might gallop through a French novel in a single evening, 
and take a week to read a book of Livy; and yet his knowledge of 
Latin would be far more real than his knowledge of French. This is 
not the place to discuss the desirableness of such a mode of study- 
ing language; but it is obvious that, while the fact is so, it is an 
advantage to bring as many classical authors as possible within the 
range of fairly educated people. For this reason the “Supple- 
men Series ” which Mr. Collins has added to his list of volumes 
already published ought to be cordially welcomed. Many readers 
who know their Horace and Virgil well know very little of the other 
poets of their circle; and to be able to read the story, say, of Pro- 
pertius, with a summary of his poems and a careful estimate of his 
poetical character, is a distinct help towards the understanding of 
the Augustan age as a whole, and therefore of Horace and Virgil 
themselves. 

Mr. Davies has not too much space at his disposal for the treat- 
ment of three poets, one of whom is a really original figure ; but 
he succeeds in presenting us with a very fair picture of all three. 
Catullus has ninety pages allotted to him, and the same amount 
is divided between the other two; enough in each case to tell 
what is known of their lives, and to treat the main themes of their 
poetry, with translations plentifully inserted. For these latter 

. Davies goes not to one author alone, though the mass of his 
versions of Catullus comes from Mr. Theodore Martin, and of 
Tibullus and Propertius from Dr. Cranstoun. Mr. Auchmuty, Mr. 
Blackmore, and Mr. Davies himself contribute; but the reader 
to whom Catullus is already familiar will regret that Mr. 
Davies did not think those specimens of masterly scholarship, 
the translations of Professor Robinson Ellis, awe enough in 
form to suit his purpose. The six chapters that are given to 
Catullus treat of his life, his relations with Lesbia, his mission to 
Bithynia, his place among men of letters, his poem of “ Hymen,” 
and his longer and Alexandrine poems. Of these the biographical 
and historical part is adequately done; but the reader will be 
chiefly interested in the second chapter and the last, in Catullus as 
the poet of Lesbia and of the dAtys. Mr. Davies adopts the 
theory that Lesbia may be identified as Clodia, the elder sister of 
the gay, unscrupulous Publius Clodius, whom Milo slew, and over 
whose death Cicero exulted with such istent indecency. The 
evidence for this hypothesis is strong. We know 
that this Clodia, one of three sisters of equal beauty and incon- 
stancy, was married to Metellus Celer, who was consul in B.c. 60, 
and who died of poison in the next year. Among her many ad- 
mirers was a certain M. Coelius Rufus, with whom she quarrelled, 
and whom she charged with an attempt to poison her. Cicero 


* Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, By the Rev. James Davies, M.A+ 
Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, &c. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood & Sons. 1876 
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defended him; and it is from his that we derive most 
of our information about the “potent enchantress,” whom he 
admits to be worthy of Juno's epithet of Boadms, but against 
whom he does not hesitate to accumulate charges of “ libidines, 
smores, adulteria, Baias.” The affair of Ccelius was only one of 
many discreditable cases of like sort in which Clodia was con- 
cerned ; she went from bad to worse, and descended to that whole- 
sale depravity which made it pa to say of her, as Catullus said 
in his passionate complaint of Lesbia:— 
Nune in quadriviis et angiportis 
Glutit magnanimos Remi nepotes. 

Lesbia, we know, had an affair with Ccelius, as Clodia had ; she 
too was patrician and married; she too was witty, beautiful, and 
violent ; and against her, as against Olodia, a charge was brought 
which even shocked the sense of ordinary profligates. There is thus 

reason to believe that Apuleius was right when he said that 
she to whom Catullus gave the name that recalled “ burning 
Sappho ” was the brilliant and vicious sister of the tribune whom 
Cicero hated. Such an identification must always be interesting, 
especially in the case of a Pee like Catullus, who lets us so far 
into his confidence that we feel inclined to resent his throwing a 
veil of mystery over his most intimate relation. 

After an account of the poet's “ society verses” addressed to his 
friends, and his original epithalamia, Mr. Davies goes on to the 
longer those in which Catullus, taking his eo me from 
the Alexandrine poets, breathed a new life into their learning and 
simplified their conceits. Perhaps it was impossible in a popular 
English book, meant for schoolboys as well as for grown people, 
to dwell at adequate length upon what, after all, must for ever 
rank as Oatullus’s greatest poem, the Atys. To our mind, how- 
ever, the profound originality of that poem, its alternations of 
fever and despair, its eternal condemnation of the violence done to 
nature by fanaticism of any kind, place it on altogether a different 
level from what is at best only a fine processional picture, the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. The description of the tapestry 
that surrounds the bed is wonderful, no doubt, and the lament of 
Ariadne most pathetic; but no reader can help feeling that 
Catullus has for the moment forgotten the laws of art in allowing 
an episode to overpower the main design of the poem. And nof 
only have the wooing of the sea-nymph and the “chant of the 
fatal sisters ” no relation to the long story of Ariadne, but that tale 
of desertion and perfidy jars with the sound of an evil omen upon 
the witnesses of the marriage. In fact, this want of balance in the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetts is, we think, an almost unanswerable 
argument for those who consider this poem a work of Catullus in 
his youth. Mr. Davies, without arguing the question, assumes the 


contrary. 

Tibullus is treated in three chapters; his life, his loves, his civil 
and religious position. The least known of the Roman elegiac 
= is yet by no means the least interesting. On the one side, 

is love for external nature and rural sights and sounds, and on 

the other, his distrust and disregard of the successful Imperialists, 
mark hit out as a solitary figure among Augustan men of letters. 
Messala, who was his patron, was the least reconciled of those 
who took service under the new Emperor, and the poet never 
deserted him for the more thoroughgoing circle on the Esquiline. 
Court poetry and epics made to order were never to his taste. He 
preferred the flowers and the fields, with Delia or with Nemesis 
as the case might be :— 

Ipsa Venus letos jam nunc migravit in a 

pa rustica discit — 


Love and the song of birds and the mild religion of the country 
were enough for the facile and somewhat melancholy bard, whose 
love-sickness is reproved by Horace and his elegy sung by Ovid. 
A stronger, though in some respects less attractive, spirit is Pro- 
ne whose life and writings occupy the rest of Mr. Davies's 
k, An Umbrian of Asisium, he suffered, as Virgil and Horace 
did, from the effects of proscriptions and confiscations, and, like 
them, was won over to the cause of “the man of destiny” by the 
a favours of his cunning minister. Propertius owned that 
could not write an epic, though his elegiac account of the 
battle of Actium remains the most complete celebration of it that 
we have. Virgil overpowered him in that direction; and Ovid, in 
the Fasti, accomplished what Propertius only attempted—a poetic 
rendering of Roman history. But as Dean Merivale, a hostile 
critic, has remarked, there is a force in the writing of this poet 
which is not matched by the other writers of elegy ; “ he alone has 
raised the soft and languid pentameter to the dignity of its heroic 
consort.” More learned than inspired, less successful in letters 
than any of his circle, the slave of a fickle mistress whose youth is 
passing away, Propertius has in him the note of failure; but it is 
& failure of splendid powers which might have done great things. 
We have said little of the execution of the book which describes 
three writers so meritoriously. Comparing it with other 
books of the series, we might hesitate to rank it with Mr. Theodore 
’s Horace, or Mr. W. B. Donne’s Euripides, but we should 
certainly place it above the editor’s own books. It is written ina 


popular style, and has not altogether escaped the dangers to which 
a PRenifiel i is exposed. e do not like, for instance, to hear 
the dignified line of Catullus— 


Tum Thetidi pater ipse jugandum Pelea sanxit— 


b 


epigrams of the poet; nor to hear Maecenas described by the 
misleading title of “ the great commoner.” Worst of all.is the 
following from the account of Propertius:—“ In the same 
elegy already alluded to allusion is made to the sweeping encroach- 
ments of the ruthless ‘government measuring-rod.’” Now the 
elegy has not been “alluded to,” but has been referred to in the 
plainest language; and the encroachments of the measuring-rod 
as not alluded to, but mentioned in a perfectly straightforward 


Abstulit excultas pertica tristis opes. 


THE LEAGUER OF LATHOM.* 


OVELISTS have lately adopted a fashion of writing their 
stories, so to speak, “up to date.” The characters talk the 
freshest slang with which the author has been able to make him- 
self acquainted ; the heroine excels at lawn tennis, or at Go-bang, 
and knows that spelling bees are a thing of the : this is 
a little irritating to readers who wish to escape for a while from 
the tedious repetition of the freaks or follies of the hour; but it 
has one advantage. The author cannot well fall into the snares 
which will beset him if he tries to write about the young men and 
maidens of his grandmother's time, or, like some French novelists, 
chooses a daughter of the Pharaohs for his heroine. A writer 
need not be a student or a scholar to represent the foibles of the 
hour with some accuracy. This is so obvious that the old 
historical novel has almost ceased to appear, and when we do come 
across a specimen of the kind, the happy memories of boyish hours 
with Scott are stirred within us, and the critic becomes of milder 
mood. He cannot raise his voice very loudly even against the 
Leaguer of Lathom, which is an historical: romance of the old- 
fashioned kind. 

Nothing is a more certain note of the historical novel than the 
care which the author gives to the boots of his personages. If the 
story-teller only brings forward his troopers in “immense gambado 
boots,” “in a buff coat and boots,” in “riding boots ascend- 
ing above the knee,” in “funnel-topped boots of supple 
leather ascending above the knee,” one teels that he is in the 
right way to captivate and interest us. Now Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, in the Leaguer of Lathom, is perfectly sound about 
boots. He is too experienced a novelist not to know that they 
are the first point in a cavalier to attract the notice of a gentle 
lady or of a gentle reader. Thus, when he introduces his hero, 
Frank Standish, he distinguishes him at once by his “ funnel- 
shaped boots,” a form of chausswre which we think is peculiar to 
this young man. Colonel Rosworm, the father of the heroine, 
when first we make his acquaintance, “has relieved himself of 
his sword and pistols,” but still wears a “buff coat and boots.” 
The traitor of the romance, Captain Bootle, “has stout riding 
boots.” When we add that a real “cold meat pasty ” is intro- 
duced, and that a dozen stalwart men occasionally apply to a large 
jug of beer as they dine off the pasty, it will be obvious to the 
most ——- that the Leaguer of Lathom is a right his- 
torical nove 

The story, which is based, it appears, on Mr. Raine’s Memoirs of 
James, Seventh Earl of Derby, contains a peculiarly placid account 
of an episode in the Great Rebellion. To judge by what we 
learn from Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the civil war often de- 
generated into a sort of game of prisoner's base. The captains 
and colonels and knights-at-arms eternally came and went in the 
hostile camps with safe-conducts in their pockets. When any 
interesting character was taken prisoner, he was exchanged after 
waiting with his captors for about the space of time usually 
occupied by a morning call. The losses of the garrison of Lathom 
in their sorties hardly amounted to the disaster caused by the fall 
of the familiar “ one Cossack” in the Crimean war. To be sure 
there is a massacre at the end, and Mr. Ainsworth seems to admit 
that his favourite Lord Derby stained his hands with innocent 
blood at Bolton. But, on the whole, the fighting is tame, though 
there is a good deal of interest in the account of old artillery 
practice. lor example, the besiegers of the Countess in Lathom 
Castle placed their trust in a large mortar which threw heavy 
stone balls to a distance of apparently about one hundred yards. 
This terrific weapon actually sent a ponderous shot through the 
beautiful glass of a bay window ; and, not content with i 
the glass, the missile rolled to the foot of Lady Derby’s bed. But 
it is necessary to adopt a more orderly method in analysing the 
tale of Standish’s valour, of Engracia’s love, of Gertrude’s 
jealousy. 

, The section of the novel, to tell the truth, is very subordi- 


titled to the praise of being “a bold thing.” To begin at the 
inning. rd Strange was reading a book by Cardan one 
night, in 1642, when blood fell on the A tical mind 


would have had a ready explanation of the event in which the 
devout nobleman saw “a presage of ill.” His friend, Dr. Rutter, 
who entered the room, took the same view, and added, when the talk 
turned on the illness of Lord Strange’s father, the Earl of Derby, 
that “ under such circumstances prolongation of life was 

to be desired.” Almost at that very moment Frank Standish 
appeared in his funnel-shaped boots to announce that Lord Derby 


“ for whom father of 
waived his own penchant for Thetis”; nor to hear 
that the best translators 


deal “ sparingly and gingerly ” with certain 
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was dying. After attending his father’s deathbed the new Lord 
Derby set off to besiege Manchester—then defended by Colonel 
Rosworm, a German engineer—and sent Frank to bring over the 
Colonel to the Royal side, Rosworm seems to have been looked 
on by all parties as a sort of professional bowler who might be 
engaged honourably by either faction. He was a man of his word, 
however, and would not fight for the Crown, because he had 
“ undertaken to deliver all the towns in Lancashire to the Parlia- 
ment ”—a large order, which he executed with punctuality and 
despatch. Now this Rosworm had a very 9a dauzhter, “just 
nineteen, and remarkable,” as Mr. Ainsworth g-vs, “ for her per- 
sonal attractions. Her profuse flaxen locks, summer blue eyes, 
delicately f#*> complexion, and graceful figure,” naturally attracted 
the rogue, Frank Standish, a man always in luck with the fair. 
What could have been more fortunate, for example, than for 
Frank to be slightly wounded, and taken into Rosworm’s house, 
and nursed by his daughter, except indeed to capture in battle 
that very damsel, who had dressed herself up in “ buff jerkin, 
baldrick, boots,” of course, “and head-piece.” As for Gertrude, 
she took the adventure very calmly, and merely remarked that 
“she feared her father would be uneasy about her,” as a fond 
parent might well be when his daughter disappeared during an 
assault on a town. Lord Derby, however, calmed the parent's 
agitation by taking Gertrude back into the place he was besieging, 
and courteously added, ‘‘ We shall expect to see you at Lathom 
ere long.” As Standish, who, by the way, never gave her very 


much encouragement, was also to be at Lathom, Gertrude gladly | 


accepted the Earl's proffered hospitality. Gertrude was not the 
girl to be content with a mere general invitation, and shortly 
afterwards appeared at Lathom House, attired like a man, 
“ habited in a riding dress, and the dusty state of her boots showed 
she had travelled far.” She was ready, nay eager, to share the 
fortunes of the Countess — the siege ; but she soon had to en- 
dure a severe trial. Lord Derby's people boarded a Spanish ship, 
which had already been partly plundered by the rebels, and they 
were on the point of setting the vessel on fire :— 

“ See that none are left behind,” remarked the earl to Standish, who 
immediately went below. 

On being made acquainted with Lord Derby’s intention, such of the crew 
as remained behind promptly departed, taking with them what they pleased. 
A couple of chests belonging to the captain and lieutenant were removed 
at the same time. 

Meanwhile, the ship had been set on fire in several places below deck by 
Lord Derby’s soldiers, and shortly afterwards smoke began to appear. 

Nothing having been seen of Frank Standish for some minutes, the earl 
es anxiously what had become of him, when the young man 

ly appeared on deck, bearing in his arms a beautiful Spanish damsel 
of some eighteen or nineteen. She had fainted, and was closely followed 
by an elderly Spanish gentleman—evidently her father—and a female 
attendant. 


Standish, — in luck, had rescued a certain Spanish young 
named Engracia Alava, and the pair at once fell deep in 
love with each other. 
ene and was accepted. Poor Gertrude’s bosom became the 
seat of “an instinctive feeling of jealousy, for which she could 
scarcely account” ; and her favourite device, that of dressing like a 
trooper, and riding with Standish on an expedition, failed to win 
back his affections. When the siege of Lathom Castle begins, she 
is comforted by having the society of her father, who is taken pri- 
soner in the usual comfortable way. But a much more truculent 
captive is brought into the beleaguered house—nam:ely, Asaph the 
Avenger. This villain, “ whose closely-cropped hair and deport- 
ment proclaimed him a rigid Puritan,” was taken to be scolded by 
Lady Derby, when he did a deed that even a man of closely- 
cropped deportment might have been expected to shudder at :— 

As he finished speaking, he drew forth a pistol, which he had contrived 
to conceal in his accoutrements, and levelled it at the countess. 

So sudden was the act that neither the musketeers nor Captain Ozle 
could prevent him from discharging the weapon. 

No doubt the shot would have been fatal if Gertrude, who had watched 
him narrowly, and divined his purpose, had not placed herself befure ber 
noble mistress, and received in her breast the bullet intended for her—thus 
preserving the countess’s life at the sacrifice of her own. 

Poor Gertrude had atoned for all by a self-devotion and an 
agility only rivalled by Cigarette in Ouida’s most amazing story. 
After describing the scene of her death, Mr. Ainsworth remarks, 
“ How beautiful she looked even under these sad circumstances ! ” 
His style, indeed, is quite devoid of the affected antiquity of 
Esmond, and his characters rarely say “ go here, or go there,” when 
can say “ proceed.” 

t is not necessary to analyse the whole account of the 
siege of Lathom, which is very different from that in Cla- 
rendon, or of Lord Derby's manceuvres. 


To tell the truth, | 


Standish proposed in the course of the | 


this nobleman’s military capacity seems to have been of the | 


meanest, and he was always either taking hostile towns which he 
could not hold, or burning friendly ones because he was unable to 
defend them. The massacre of Bolton is his chief exploit, and 
that painful atrocity was soon followed by the marriage of Standish 

ia. Gertrude would have made the soldier a better 
wife ; for she, as we have seen, wore boots when she rode, whereas 
‘We cannot agree with Mr. Ainsworth when he says that Engracia, 
on horseback, “looked far better than an English damsel would 
have done under similar circumstances. . . . The mantilla 
covering her jetty tresses, the dark silk dress that so well displayed 
her symmetrical figure, and permitted her small feet to be seen, and 
the fan she managed so well, all contributed materially to her at- 
tractions, and certainly produced an effect upon Standish.” But 
whether Standish chose well or ill proved to be of no great conse- 


uence. 
pe after his marriage. The passage is a curious example of his 
unimpassioned style :— 

“ My young bride will weep for me,” replied Standish. “Send her the 
ring on my finger. It will comfort her.” 

“ Rest assured it shall be done,” said the chivalrous Moore, 

A cup of wine was then offered to the dying man. 

Taking it, he raised it to his lips. 

“To the king!” he cried. “ Confusion to his enemies!” 

With these words he fell backwards and expired. 

Liverpool was not taken on that day, nor for several days to come. 

Finding he could no longer hold out, the governor retired and Prince 
Rupert entered the town with his whole army. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s characters strike and fall with no more expres- 
sion of passion or emotion than do the warriors in a Greek frieze, 
Properly speaking, indeed, the persons in the Leaguer of Lathom 
can scarcely be said to be characters at all. They are loyalty, or 
courage, or treachery, in buff coats and boots, or in “gowns of 
black velvet and stomachers adorned with pearls.” The book 
may give pleasure to young people, and perhaps by force of 
contrast may send the reader back to the siege of Tillie- 
tudlem Castle. Thus he will be the better for having glanced at 
the Leaguer of Lathom, and, in any case, no one can be the worse 
for having done so. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth clearly shares the 
opinion held by Mr. Thackeray in his later years, that love scenes 
and the “ business ” of a story are rather beneath the notice of a 
mature novelist. When he touches on facts which he has read 
about his style becomes simple, straightforward, and more attrac- 
tive than that of many fashionable romances. 


LAND’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 


NCIENT literary languages have in course of time had their 

native grammarians. Notwithstanding the proverbial difli- 
culty of self-knowledge, and the apparent greater facility with 
which the mind grasps the truth of phenomena external to itself, 
and the consequent recognition by philosophers of the Nosce te 
tpsum as the worthiest aim of the truly wise, the contemplation of 
the structure of speech and discovery of its modes, if not of its 
laws, grew up very early in all nations which learned to speak 


| clearly and intelligently. The grammatical system which prevails 


to this day throughout Europe is inherited from the Greeks and 
Romans, to whom it owes in large portion its language, its thought, 
and its philosophy. The main reason why each separate race that 
now peoples Europe has not had its own original ancient gram- 
marians is that the influence of those great feeders of the modern 
intellect of Europe in philosophy, law, and institutions was equally 
pre-eminent in the study of language, and that the Latin language 
was long deemed the only one capable of being reduced to scientific 
rules. ut the Greek and Latin languages themselves had not to 
wait till they were decaying, or being transplanted to foreign 
lands and spoken by aliens, before their grammar was carefully 
studied. It was not late writers such as Hesychius, Suidas, 
Donatus, and Servius that laid the foundations of Greek and Latin 
grammar, nor even Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Aulus Gellius, 
but the philosophers of the earlier and best periods of their respec- 
tive languages—Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. And 
in like manner we find the subtle and self-absorbed genius of the 
ancient Hindus developing an elaborate system of Sanskrit 
grammar, which leaves no phenomenon of that almost hope- 
lessly complex and copious language unnoticed. The Arabs did 
the same for their most remarkable language; and their gram- 
matical literature is especially interesting and extensive. To go 
back to earlier times still, we now have the grammatical treatises, 
consisting of bilingual vocabularies impressed on cylinders of clay, 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Among the Hebrews we 
find but slight traces of grammatical studies in the best age of 
their literature ; yet there are frequent allusions in the books of 
the Old Testament to peculiarities of speech, and indications of 
the mode of formation of words (in the etymology of names), as 
well as punning plays upon words, which show a conscious study 
of modes of speech, ready to break forth into a regular gramma- 
tical system when that should be demanded. It need hardly be 
remarked that this need was gradually felt as the spoken langu: 
became more and more distinct from the written, or that 
divergence increased with the increasing intercourse with foreigners 
—first in the Babylonian captivity and simultaneous Egyptian 
expatriation, and subsequently in Palestine itself when subject to 
foreign rule; but most of all after the dispersion, when Hebrew 
gradually ceased to be a spoken language. Grammatical schools 
were formed during this period which had for their main object 
the preservation of the correct tradition of pronunciation of the 
ancient language; and that they succeeded in this in the main is 
evident, partly from the inherent improbability of the loss of @ 
tradition which was kept alive by the constant public reading of 
the Scriptures, partly by the general sel{-consistency of the gram- 
matical system and its analogies to the cognate tongues, such as 
Arabic, whose pronunciation is known beyond the possibility of 
doubt. When tradition was in danger a further safeguard was 
found in the invention of signs for vowels, accents, and other minor 


* The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By 3. P.N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole. Part [. Sounds. Part Il. Words. With 
lange Additions by the Author and a new Preface. London: Triibner 
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points of pronunciation, which were appended to the text without 
altering it; but this system was not completed till about the niath 
century of our era. 

No wise scholar will deny the usefulness of the old native gram~- 
marians to whose well-nigh universal presence we have drawn 
attention. Many phenomena of an obsolete language would remain 
for ever unknown but for their observations. The Assyrian- 
Accadian vocabularies give us many signs not yet discovered on 
the tablets, whose meanings are now ready to hand as soon as they 
shall be w Many interesting und peculiar grammatical forms, 
and numerous words, are known to us solely through such gram- 
marians as Hesychius and Festus. Many native grammarians 
have made an absolutely exhaustive list of all modes of formation 
of words, with their accidents of case, gender, tense, &c. The late 
Professor Goldstiicker was believed to know all Panini’s rules by 
heart, and to hold such knowledge to be indispensable to a Sanskrit 
scholar. Yet one defect is common to all grammars and all gram- 
matical ideas emanating from a native who knows only his own 
tongue, as is generally the case with ancient writers, and with 
Orientals generally. His system knows nothing of the great world 
beyond his own language, and is consequently unable to explain 
fully many phenomena within it, which stand isolated there, but 
find their full justification in an allied tongue. He knows nothing 
of the possibilities of human s as a whole, but only of such 


‘forms as happen to fall within the arbitrary circle that encloses 


his studies. And his ideas are generally as bounded in time as in 
Of a time before his language attained the form he knows, 
never dreams; or, if he does, having no principle to guide 
him, he is sure to go hopelessly wrong. Most of the Biblical 
etymologies of proper names, and Cicero's derivation of occare 
from occoecare, are cases in point. The native grammarian is in- 
valuable for his register of the facts of the lang To find 
the reason for the facts, to bring a multitude of isulated facts under 
one general principle of language, to eliminate the anomalous forms 
by discovering their law, which often requires the survey of a 
whole class of languages, is reserved for the philosophical 
linguist of modern times, who possesses not only knowledge 
of the facts of all languages, but universal linguistic prin- 
ciples obtained by generalization from all those facts. Much 
that was formerly regarded as anomalous he can explain ; for 
everything which was before simply accepted as fact, without 
— as to its reason, he has a demonstration; some 
s which were formerly believed in he is able to condemn 
as fictitious, A familiar instance may be found in the treatment 
of the Latin terms for rest in a place. Of Romae, Corinthi, domi, 
Tiburi, rurt, Carthagine or Carthagini, foris, Athenis, ‘at Rome,” 
&c., some a po must be ablative, others might be ablative 
or dative, and others, again, dative or genitive. Hence the Latin 
grammarians could give us no better rule than the obviously hand- 
to-mouth precept :—‘ Singulars of the first and second deciensions 
to be in the genitive; those of the third and all plurals in the 
ablative; but singulars of the third sometimes in the dative.” 
Thus cases are called into use for what is manifestly the 
business of one only. The comparative grammarian discovered 
directly that all these forms are to be referred to the old loca- 
tive case, which, though in Latin generally blended with the 
dative, here preserved an independent existence. 

Thus the modern grammarian has a twofold task—to make him- 
self thoroughly master of the facts registered by the old gram- 
marians, and to reconstruct the language upon scientitic principles 
instead of empirical rules. It is not necessary here to recapitulate 
the results that have followed this treatment of the Aryan 

since the day when the scientific system was first in- 
uced by Bopp and Pott in 1833. The grammatical systems of 
‘the German, Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and other branches of the 
Aryan stock, were one by one presented under new and at length 
‘intelligible forms, in which what had appeared arbitrary was in 
t part seen to fall under some previously unsuspected principle. 
But with the Semitic languages it was far otherwise. The most 
important of them, Arabic, which has the unique advantage of being 
a still spoken as well as an ancient tongue, had been treated so 
elaborately and intelligently by its own scholars, and is, moreover, 
so far removed from European modes of expression, that few 
Europeans had the courage to dream of supplanting the native 
system by one which would bring it more iuto accord with the 
scientific treatment of language ; so that scholars like Freytag 
contented themselves with compiling dictionaries and other helps 
based entirely on similar works of native scholars. A few, 
however, ventured further; among whom Ewald (in his Gram- 
matica Arabica, 1831-3), De Sacy, and e are pre-eminent. 
Hebrew was an even more difficult language to deal with. Its 
ancient literature is so limited in extent that its vocabulary con- 
stantly fails us at the most critical point. When we wish to test 
one of our rules, we are perpetually thrown back by finding that the 
plural of a noun or verb, or the feminine of an adjective, which it 
is all important to know, does not occur. And then so much 
depends upon the punctuation, and the punctuation fluctuates appa- 
rently so arbitrarily, that the grammarian is constantly tempted to 
be sceptical as to its correctness, with the painful consciousness 
that if he gives up that he has lost his sheet-anchor. Hence 
speculation has been kept down to the humblest proportions. 

We have thought is necessary to make these observations in 
order to show in their true light the courage and ingenuity of the 
scholars who have braved such well-nigh insuperable difficulties, 
and reconstructed the Hebrew grammar so as to make it appear a 
Consistent whole. Ewald is here the great name of the century. 


If his active life of grammatical and historical speculation had been 
limited to Hebrew philology, and he had applied himself to the 
task of recasting the contents of his immense Grammar into a form 
convenient for learning and for reference, and to the production of 
a lexicon on the same principles, he would perhaps have more 
powerfully furthered the appreciation of the Old Testament litera- 
ture than he has done through his History of Israel, his translations 
of the Poetical and Prophetical Books, and other works. As it is, 
until English scholars read German as generally as the amount of 
learned literature in that language renders (to say the least) 
desirable, we must see the Germans, with the advantage of Ewald’s 
and Olshausen’s grammars, long keep the precedence in Old Testa- 
ment criticism which is unquestionably theirs in this generation. 
The phonology, under which in the Semitic languages the vowel- 
system is chiefly understood, received special and minute attention 
from Ewald. The changes of vowels produced by additions to 
the word, change of the accented syllable, accentuation, or loss 
of accent, pause, or other more recondite cause, were most care- 
fully traced, so that the original form could in every case be dis- 
covered and made the basis for all later developments. One most 
widespread principle, which it is Zwald’s merit to have enunciated 
with especial lucidity, is the tendency to lengthen an imperfect 
vowel preceding the accent into a gametz (d); thus q'tdl became 
gatdl ; mal khim, mlakhim ; and we obtain yagyimi, contrasted with 
ygqimin, He makes it clear that the forms presented to us in the 
lexicon are rarely the original ones; that not only do other verbal 
forms frequently exhibit an earlier stage than the perfect, and other 
nominal forms an earlier one than the absolute state singular ; but 
that the earliest existing form constantly presupposes an obsolete 
primitive as its base. 

Professor Land’s chief merit is to have worked out this philo- 
sophical history of the formation of words in a book of moderate 
size, and in so far suited to the requirements of students. Through- 
out the book he constantly exhibits the assumed primitive in 
Roman letters besides the existing form in Hebrew. This is a 
very important concession to the weakness of students’ memories, 
which cannot for ever carry the primitives, the knowledge of 
which is essential to the understanding of all secondary or tertiary 
formations from them. Dr. Land frames his rules to a great ex- 
tent independently of previous grammarians, and it is curious and 
interesting to see how variously a principle may be exhibited. He 
evidently aims chiefly at bringing as many phenomena as possible 
under one general principle, and certainly attains a considerable 
measure of success. Still there may be too much of theoretic 
explanation; it may be questionable or even perverse. On the 
different principles of formation in m‘lakhim with qametz 
inserted before the accented syllable) and Adyéthdh (verb, with 
imperfect vowel in that position), he observes :— 

The former is principally the case with nouns, the other with verbs. This 

probably points to the old accent, which in the latter must have stood 
nearer the beginning. 
Considering that the simplest primitive forms of verb and noun 
respectively are gti (or as Land says gatdl ; whence perfect gatdl), 
and gdtl (whence gé¢el), we tind a difficulty in accepting a theory 
which inverts the apparent characteristics of the two fundamental 
parts of speech. One very extraordinary omission we detect in 
the systematic omission of dagesh lene. Ou this the author observes, 
in a letter to a contemporary :— 

“ Dogésh lene ” is constantly disregarded, except where it is of some use, 
either as the sole outward distinction of forms (127 ¢), or as a war.ant for 
their analysis (96 a, 206). Its principle is, as 1 think, sufficiently ex- 
plained in sections 31 and 45. To mark aspiration and its opposite in read- 
ing out a text appears to me unnecessary trouble, nor is it commonly done 
in this country. 


But in § 137 d we find, “ Before genitive-suflixes the bare form 
[of nouns of the form dérek] may stand without a helping-vowel 
5 3273,” and in § 137f, “in the construct state {of the 
plural of the same forms] the base-form of the stem is preserved, 
‘277.” Due attention to the dagesh lene in these two words (re- 
spectively, darkkha and dar'khé) would have shown 
that the former has a slight helping-vowel, and that in the latter 
the base-form is not preserved unaltered, there being a slight vowel 
alter the second letter. In another place (§ 59c) the apparent 
misstatement about the absence of a helping-vowel in dark kba is 
corrected, or contradicted, by the rule that “ when three con- 
sonants ought to follow one another in one word, pronunciation 
is rendered possible by introducing a short vowel after the middle 
one.” We venture to question the validity of this rule. The only 
examples cited are nouns with second-person sullixes ; and it may 
be said, with much greater show of reason, that no genitive suffix 
is attached to a consonant without a connecting vowel, even the 
second-person suflix requiring at least the rudimentary vowel. 
As the above rule only applies to ¢éee consonants together, 
yesh'khém would not come under it, and would be read (falsely) 


yeshkém, 

The treatment of gametz is cgpesieliy original and noteworthy. 
This has always been a crux in Hebrew. No one could seriously 
believe that the inventors of the vowel-points committed such a 
suicidal absurdity as deliberately to assign the same sign to two 
distinct vowel sounds, long @ and short 6. Yet the formation of 
the words demonstrated that the vowel represented by qametz 
sprang sometimes from d, sometimes from @ Hence the double 
pronunciation was acquiesced in, the more so as careful attention 
to the division of syllables indicated by dagesh lene, the principles 
of the use of short and long vowels, and the position of the accent, 
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made it possible to discriminate between them in almost every 
case. At the same time a vague — was given, 
to the effect that the pronunciation of the @ must have 
tended towards o, and thus caused the punctuators to 
confuse them. Dr. Land takes a new and independent course. 
He follows the punctuation in treating qametz everywhere 
as short 6, and lays down the rule that it represents (1) 
in a closed syllable the ancient u, (2) in a closed syllable with 
tone, a, sometimes 4, (3) in an open syllable a,sometimes u. Thus 
in gérbén the first 6 arises out of wi, the second out of d; gdtal 
(usually written Cape was originally gdtdl,and so forth. He 
regards the principle of “ Like duration of syllables,” by which an 
unaccented open syllable is obliged to take a long vowel, so as to 
be equal in length to a closed syllable with a short, as a change 
from the old vowel-system, which must (as in gdtal) have allowed 
short vowels in either kind of syllable, as in Arabic. The new 
vocalization would make his reading of qametz in géta/ &c. impos- 
sible; but he explains that the original distinction of vowels 
according to quantity was at the same time superseded by one 
according to quality, in which 6 would rank as a heavier sound 
than either i ord. He says in answer to objections, in the above- 
quoted letter :— 

I am aware that there has always been a pronunciation of qome¢ as a, 
and that this not improbably was pure a; but what I deny is, that it is re- 
presented in the Western system of punctuation, and should be admitted in 
a treatise proceeding from that system. In fact, the practice is, historically, 
a corruption of one channel of tradition by an element taken from another ; 
paedagogically, a confusion, not carried out consistently, between the old 
and the new vocalisation. . . . If it be advisable in teaching to give 
two different sounds to qomeg, as arising from @ and i respectively, the 


same reason holds good for h which may mean 4, wi, or au, or even for 
segél and géré. 
We let Dr. Land speak for himself on this difficult subject. We 


are surprised that, whilst his book shows a desire to penetrate to 
the primitiae of the language, he should on this very questionable 
int have preferred to adhere to the “ Western punctuators.” We 
Soubt whether any forms can be more intelligibly explained by the 
o-qametz than by the a-qametz (and in fact the question very 
rarely arises in the book); whilst some, as especially the pausal 
lengthening of 4, e.g. dérék (ddrk), gamtd, are far more natural 
if the short @ is supposed to pass into long @ than if it 
es its character, and becomes short 6. The Septuagint 
affords evidence for the @ sound, in names like “ASeX and 
Adpex, a8 the a can scarcely be supposed to represent é. Several 
points in the arrangement of the book we cannot regard as 
improvements. The noun stands before the verb, contrary to the 
er of the rise of ideas. The persons of the pronoun and of the 
verb are given in the order, first, second, third, which is probably 
not that of their conception, and certainly not that of their expres- 
sion in the Semitic languages. On both these points we always 
considered Semitic grammars to have adopted the true order, to 
which other mars would have in time to submit. Of other 
points on which we desired to touch, we will only mention an 
occasional want of care or precision in phraseology, as when the 
segolate class of nouns are described as Abstract, which in fact 
they rarely are—out of the first fourteen examples on pp. 98, 99, 
only one is so; and when the expression that “later [than the 
Pentateuch] Ai was employed as the feminine [ she ]” gratuitously 
begs the whole great question of the date of the composition of 
the Pentateuch ; and when the name Hebrew is asse to denote 
“ belonging to the other side,” and this to mean from beyond the 
Jordan, in utter disregard of the existence of many varying 
opinions, as those of Ewald and Goldziher respectively. 

The translation is scholarly and in excellent English, although 
there are a few blemishes. In § 66 it is said that the Pause 
“exerts an influence on the pronunciation of that word . . ., 
in the direction of lengthening, or other vowel-change, as well as 
tn that 4 the doubling of consonants, or the position of the tone.” 
Door is here rendered “ in the direction of,” and verplaatsing (quite 
incorrectly) “position.” It would be more literal and also better 
—_ to say “ by lengthening or otherwise changing the vowel, 
doubling a consonant, or removing (altering the position of) the 
tone.” Inaccuracies of style, such as “in definite [for indi- 
vidual] cases” do not interfere with the intelligibility of the book. 
It is greatly to be desired that Professor Land may complete his 
task by the addition of the Syntax, and that Mr. Poole may trans- 
late it. The book is too remarkable a one to be left imperfect in 
either language. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ENTHAM’S Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation *, which has just been reprinted by the Clarendon 
Press, is one of his most important and interesting works, and well 
deserves reproduction. It sets forth the principles on which he 
based his “ greatest happiness ” system, and it also supplies some 
curious illustrations of the writer’s character and methods of work- 
. The first edition was printed in 1780, but was not regularly 
publi till nine years later. In 1823 another edition was brought 
out, with a preface in which the author explained the origin and de- 
velopment of the book. At first he did not intend to do more 
than write an introduction to a penal code in terminis which was 
afterwards to appear; but when the body of the work in this 


* An Introduction the Principles Morals Legislation. 
Jeremy Bentham. Oxioed: Pos By 


investigation of some flaws which he had discovered, he found 
himself unexpectedly entangled in an unsuspected corner 
of the metaphysical maze.” This led to a suspension of the 
work, “at first not apprehended to be more than a temporary 
one”; but “suspension brought on coolness, and coolness, 
aided by other concurrent causes, ripened into disgust.” With 
great candour Bentham admits that “imperfections pervading the 
whole mass had already been pointed out by the sincerity of 
severe and discerning friends,” and that “conscience had certified 
the justness of their censure.” He saw that the “ inordinate 
length of some of the chapters, the apparent inutility cf others, 
and the dry and metaphysical turn of the whole” would stand in the 
way of its being read, and consequently of being of any use, 
Accordingly he gave up the idea of publishing the book, but did 
not on that account abandon the subject; on the contrary, he 
kept it constantly in view, and in the course of time his researches 
had embraced nearly the whole field of legislation. During this 
riod he had prepared materials for various works dealing with 
ivisions of the general subject; but he felt that “in every one of 
these works the principles exhibited in the present publication had 
been found so necessary that either to transcribe them piecemeal, 
or to exhibit them somewhere where they could be referred to in 
the lump, was found unavoidable.” He decided for the latter 
course; but then a further question arose—whether to publish 
the Introduction in the form in which it stood, and which had 
been so severely condemned by his friends and himself, or to work 
it up in a new and improved form. Bentham says he had all along 
wished to recast the work ; but the task would be irksome, “time 
and the requisite degree of alacrity” were not at command, and 
besides, the original version, though not published, had already hada 
certain circulation. On these grounds he resolved to send his Intro- 
duction into the world “ with all its imperfections upon its head.” As 
some consolation to the world, however, he gives an account of 
what the work should and would have been under other circum- 
stances. Without following him into these particulars, it may be 
enough to say that the scheme thus sketched out exhibits in a very 
striking way the faults of the work with which nevertheless he was 
going to be content. He also takes his readers into his confidence 
as to the ten parts of the great work on which he wasstill engaged. 
He would, he says, like to postpone the publication of each part to 
the completion of the whole, because, the use of the ten parts “ being 
no other than to furnish reasons for the several corresponding pro- 
visions contained in the body of the law itself, the exact truth of 
the former can never be precisely ascertained till the provisions to 
which they are destined to apply are themselves ascertained, and 
that in terminis.” Unfortunately, he foresees that “the infirmity 
of human nature renders all plans precarious in the execution in 
proportion as they are extensive in the design”; and he fears that 
the eventual order of publication will not be very satisfactory, 
inasmuch as “ the unavoidable result will be a multitude of im- 
perfections.” The oddity of this preface, it will be seen, is that it 
is made up of a string of arguments in favour of a course which 
would undoubtedly be the right one; but that the philosopher, 
after convincing himself fully of the justice of this conclusion, 
simply drops it. It is certainly unfortunate that Bentham’s 
peculiar habits and temperament prevented his doing his work in 
a more systematic and methodical manner. But it is only fair to 
remember the magnitude and difficulty of the task which lay before 
him. It required, as he said, that the relations and dependencies 
of every part of the legislative system with respect to every other 
part must be comprehended and ascertained; and this could be 
done only by having, what did not exist, a complete body 
of law to refer to; and, in the absence of this, it was necessary 
to begin with making one. He had, in fact, as he says, “a 
new science to create, a new branch to add to one of the most 
abstruse of sciences.” Nor was this all; for a system of legislative 
provisions must be accompanied by one of political reasons; 
and the literary interpretation of such matters was peculiarly 
difficult. “They are not to be forced into detached and general 
ropositions, unencumbered with explanations and exceptions. 
hey will not compress themselves into epigrams. They recoil 
from the tongue and the pen of the declaimer. They grow among 
thorns, and are not to be plucked like daisies by infants as they 
run. There is no King’s Road, no Stadtholder’s Gate, to legislative 
any more than to mathematic science.” This is, of course, 
very true, and ought to be impressed on the mind of any 
student who takes up such subjects; yet it must be regretted 
that Bentham, among his other great gifts, did not possess the 
faculty of making his lessons a little more popular. This 
is not the place for an analysis of Bentham’s system, the general 
principle of which is sutficiently well known; but it may 
perhaps be worth while just to note the method by which 
Bentham proposed to put his system into practice. He assumes 
that it is possible to measure the “value of a lot of plea- 
sure or pain,” and to strike a balance between good and evil. 
First, all the values of all the pleasures are to be summed up on 
the one side, and those of all the pains on the other. “The bal- 
ance, if it be on the side of pleasure, will give the good tendency 
of the act upon the whole, with respect to the interests of the indi- 
vidual person ; if on the side of pain, the bad tendency of it upon 
the whole.” An account is then to be taken of the number 
of persons whose interests appear to be concerned in the 
matter, the numbers expressive of the degree of good ten- 
dency and bad tendency are to be summed up, and the bal- 


ance taken, Bentham contends that this process is alike applicable 
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to pleasure and pain, in whatever shape they appear—such, for 
jnsiance, a8 the pleasures of sense, wealth, skill, amity, good name, 
power, piety, imagination, expectation, and even of benevolence or 
malevolence; and, on the other hand, the pains of privation, 
desire, disappointment, regret, the senses, awkwardness, enmity, 
and soon. He admits, however, that it is not to be expected that 
the should be strictly pursued on all occasions, though it 
ought to be kept in view ; and that, in valuing pains and pleasures, 
of sensibility must be taken into account. In fact, all this 
elaborate system practically comes to this—that the amount of 
or harm likely to be done by any particular act or measure 
ht to be scrupulously considered; but the estimate formed 
remains only a matter of opinion. It is unfortunate that Bentham, 
whose great services most people are now able to appreciate, should 
have Tome difficulties in his own way by fantastically over- 
elaborating simple ideas. Apart, however, from this fault, the 
Introduction is undoubtedly a work of deep penetration and 
analytical power, and establishes the general principles of legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence on a sound footing. 

Shelley's poems * have always been a { embarrassment to 
those who have attempted to edit them, and the editors themselves 
have also helped to add to the difficulties and perplexities of the 
case. It has been remarked that his text is already matter for debate 
and comment, as though he were a classic newly unearthed. It 
is easy to understand how this has happened. Shelley usually dashed 
off the first drafts of what he wrote in a feverish impulsive way, 
sometimes leaving blanks or putting in a word merely to keep 
the place for one to be afterwards supplied ; and in going over the 
manuscript, although he often altered, he was not very careful as 
to minute details, Again, Shelley had a predilection for peculiar 
words and eccentric forms of expression ; so that, to begin with, his 
text was in various ways of rather a confusing kind. The proofs 
of some of the were corrected by himself; but the greater 
number were printed in England while he was abroad, and the 
revision of the proofs was left to others, who performed their 
task with varying degrees of intelligence and care. The poet’s 
widow after his death published a number of manuscripts which 
were left with her, and also took upon herself to make very free 
alterations in the text of some of those which had — 
in the poet’s lifetime. How far she had warrant for this in 
any notes or manuscripts which came into her possession, or in 
any hints which Shelley may have given her, it is impossible to 
say; but there seems to be ground for the impression that she 
exercised her own judgment or taste to a very large extent. 
Subsequent editors or printers have also been very fond of emen- 
dations ; and the result has been a reaction in favour of the original 
texts, as, after all, more satisfactory than the doctored ones. 
For our own part, we are disposed to think that the early editions 
are on the whole the best, and that the imperfections of the text 
about which so much fuss is made are of comparatively little con- 
sequence. The great thing in such a case must surely be to 
get as nearly as possible what the poet himself left as his own 
record, rather than guesses and speculatiuns by other people, 
not very competent for the task, as to what he might or 
might not have meant in the first instance or would have written 
if he had thought better of it. Minute critical accuracy in the 
details of style is not one of the characteristics of Shelley's verse, 
and it is for other qualities that it is cherished. His arbitrary 
ways with to uage may in some cases be open to objec- 
tion; but still the 7 thing is to get at Shelley as he was, 
and notat a trimmed and brushed-up version of him. We are 
therefore glad to see that Mr. Forman, in the present edition, 
has Se eee the text of the original editions, 
only altering what he deems “palpable errors,” and in every 
instance giving fair warning to the reader that a change has 

made. At the same time he has also supplied other 
corrections or suggestions in footnotes, together with the neces- 
sary bibliographical information. Thus the reader has before 
him the original texts and also the editor's emendations, and 
can accept or pass over the latter as he chooses. The poems 
are arranged in chronological order, beginning with “ Alastor,” 
“Queen Mab” being assigned to the juvenile period, the produc- 
tions of which are reserved for the appendix. Among the other 
leces in the present volume are “ Laon and Oythna,” usually 
wn as “The Revolt of Islam,” “Rosalind and Helen,” and 
various sonnets and detached pieces. It should be added that this 
edition is of a handsome form, and printed in good, bold type. 

M. Guizot died before he had quite finished the fourth 
volume of the History of Francet, which he intended as a legacy 
to the rising generation; but he had fortunately planned the suc- 
ceeding volume, which was to be the last, and Mme. de Witt 
has been able, from the notes and outlines of chapters which have 
come into her possession, to complete the work. The volume 
deals with the history of France during the period from the death 
of Louis XIV. down to the meeting of the Constitutional Assembly 
in 1789, and Mme. de Witt has done her part of the work so 
happily that scarcely any difference is perceptible between the 
style of the present volume and that of the former ones. There 
can be no doubt that this History is a work of much interest and 
value, not only for the young people for whom it was especially 
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designed, but also for more mature readers. M. Guizot brought to 
the task not only a thorough acquaintance with the history of 
France, but also the experience of a statesman, and hence the im- 
portance of the lessons which are suggested in the course of his 
narrative. It ought to be said that the translation by Mr. Robert 
Black is especially good, being both faithful in interpretation and 
finished in style. 

It may be doubted whether Lord Macaulay * would have alto- 
ge approved of the process to which his nephew and biographer 

just subjected some of his writings. Mr. Trevelyan, indeed, 
quotes his relative’s remark that “a thing by a good 
writer is much better in its place than can be conceived by those 
who see it detached from the context”; but he at once sets it 
aside on the plea that Macaulay’s “ productions lend themselves 
with unusual facility to the labours of the selector.” It is true 
that Macaulay’s style is such that a reader can take him up at 
almost any point, and enter at once into the spirit and sense of the 
: bit we cannot see that Mr. Trevelyan is doing a useful 
service in tempting people to be content with fragmentary extracts 
from writings which it would certainly be more profitable to read 
through as a whole. In some cases, perhaps, as in that of young 
people, this selection may lead the way to the complete works; 
ut it is to be feared there is at least an equal chance that it ma 
make indolent or superficial people believe that they have got all 
the plums out of the pudding and need look no further. 

It is scarcely necessary to note the quotation from Comte on the 
title-page of Mr. Crompton’s essay on industrial conciliation in 
order to know the point of view from which the writer would 
deal with such a subject as industrial conciliation.t ‘‘ Order,” 
says the oracle, “is the condition of all progress; the order 
of nature necessarily contains within itself the germ of all 
possible progress.” And it is on this principle that the disciple 
advocates the establishment of Boards of Conciliation for the adjust- 
ment of all trade disputes. Under the Comtist system these Boards 
would of course consist of an authoritative hierarchy, who would 
dictate the terms of the market by their own lights to a submis- 
sive world ; and of course this a ment, if practicable, would 
be very simple and effective. The difficulty at the present day, 
however, is that this superior body = does = exist, or — at 
least not yet acquired the necessary authority. Consequently, any 
process of " connitindion ” which may be adopted can only be of a 
voluntary character, and depends on the parties to the dispute 
being really willing and anxious to come to a reasonable agree- 
ment. Everybody will admit that it is much better that employers 
and employed should come to a friendly settlement of their a aeag 
terms in this way, instead of resorting to painful strikes and lock-outs. 
But unfortunately this system cannot be carried out unless there 
is some agreement between the two classes as to first a at 
the outset; and, asa rule, this is just what is wanting. Mr. Crompton 
looks to a Board of Conciliation to achieve ‘‘a moral and religious 
settlement, necessarily based on a due regard to all economical 
conditions and facts.” But how are these economical conditions 
and facts to be determined? Different views of them are taken by 
different sides, different conclusions are arrived at. No doubt, on 
many questions of mere detail, a cool discussion at a Board of 
Conciliation might get rid. of a difficulty which both sides were 
willing to settle. But the impossibility of including Trade-Unions 
in such an association is that the great aim and essence of their 
system is antagonistic to the principles of natural social order, in the 
sense in which it has hitherto been understood. What the Unions 
want is not merely to get fair wages, but to have the whole in- 
dustry and commerce of the country—for it would come to that 
in the end—regulated so as to suit their personal interests and 
convenience, utterly regardless of the general rights and welfare of 
the community. Jor instance, they do not wish to promote in- 
dustry and production; but, on the contrary, to check them by 
coercive methods in order to secure a selfish advantage to their 
own special class ; which is certainly a very curious kind of “ order.” 
Even if the employers could be got to co-operate in such a system, 
the public would not submit to it. In fact, short of some system 
of compulsory conciliation, there must continue to be differences 
of opinion as at present. The great secret of industrial vigour in 
this country has been its free and independent character, every man 
being left to take his own way and do the best he can for 
himself as long as he does not interfere improperly with 
others. Nothing is more absurd than to suppose that sen- 
sible employers and capitalists will ever submit to any 
project, however prettily it may be named, by which the disposal 
of their own skill, experience, and money is to arranged 
for them by other people. A spirit of conciliation may well 
be cultivated, and has often been turned to good account; but 
the initial difficulty is not to find machinery for making use 
of it, but to get the thing itself. In trade, as in other private 
operations, personal will must have its way. It would be just 
as natural and logical to put all the families ina parish under 
a Board of Conciliation which should settle all domestic difficul- 
ties for them, as to subject trade to similar discipline. This, how- 
ever, is a side of common human nature which such superior minds 
as Mr. Crompton put out of account. “As new experiments,” 
he says, “are instituted, it will become possible to find out the 
laws evolved by new conditions and new industrial facts.” But 
how are people to be made to agree to such laws and conditions 
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except by reasonable argument and persuasion in the ordinary way ? 
Mz. Crowpton that he the referee in the 
and accepted the office only after having expressly stated that he 
was ogee | ignorant of the details and processes of such manu- 
facture. r. Crompton seems to flatter himself that in this in- 
stance his ignorance has been very useful ; but it is easy to conceive 
what trade would come to if this principle were generally 
adopted. 

e muse of the City of London has hitherto been associated 
with the suggestive name of Elkanah Settle, but another aspirant 
now comes forward to claim the bays. This is no less a person 
than the late Lord Mayor, Mr. Cotton.* On the title-page of the 
volume in which he submits his credentials as a bard the assurance 
is expressed that, 

If London stamp this with its good report, 
It franks it through the world. 


It would appear indeed that, to a certain extent, a good report has 
already been obtained ; for the author tells us that it is ‘at the 

uest of friends, whose judgment I esteem, that these poems, 
written years ago, are now published.” “ The request of friends” 
is of course the established formula in such a case ; but Mr. Cotton 
improves on it by adding a certificate of his own as to the good 
j ent of his admirers. Under these circumstances, criti- 
cism is 7-7 hardly required ; nor is there really anything worth 
criticizing. It may readily be believed that these poetical exercises 
date from “many years ago”; for both in style and sentiment they 
are of a very juvenile character. 

The versification of Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s Boudoir Ballads is 

ightly, and not eful; but the substance is woefully 

in, and most of the subjects worn and stale. The writer 
seems to be a minor poet of the Locker school, but without the 
point and finish of the latter. He is occasionally apt to run into 
something very like slang, and his humour is of a feeble and con- 
ventional kind. We rather get the idea of an elderly beau cooing 
in falsetto, and making great way, as he fancies, with feminine 
susceptibilities ; and it is no doubt possible that there may be 
young ladies who would like the book, or, at least, just a taste 

it. 

The little volume which Mr. Adams has just put forth, 
under the title of St. Malo’s Quest}, is composed chiefly of pieces 
in the style of University prize poems; indeed one of them is 
the Newdigate of 1847 ; and they are neither better nor worse than 
ordinary specimens of this kind of composition. They show in- 
telligence and a cultivated mind, but do not rise to real poetry. 

Mr. Ferris § is a bard of much the same stamp. He writes ina 
smooth, simple way ; but the reader feels that it is only a sort of 
fancy prose. 

T - present Eastern crisis has invested any work bearing 
even indirectly on any part of the subject with a special interest ; 
and thus the letters by Mr. Butler-Johnstone || describing a trip 

the Volga, which have lately been reprinted from the Davy 

‘ews, have reached a second edition. The volume contains not 
only a very readable narrative, but an intelligent and careful 
study of the internal condition of Russia, which at this moment is 
especially instructive. 

- Two Years Abaft the Mast is a title evidently suggested by 
Mr. Dana's well-known story. While the latter details the ex- 
iences of a common seaman in the American merchant-service, 

. Symondson gives us a picture of life at sea from the point of 
view of an apprentice in an English merchantman. Mr. Symond- 
son does not aim at literary effect, but tells a plain unvarnished 
tale, the genuineness of which cannot be doubted. He does not 
attempt to invest a seafaring life with any picturesque or sensa- 
tional features, or to represent himself as a hero. He accepted the 
drudgery of his position as what it was, and now describes it in a 
matter of fact way. There could not be a better book to put in 
the hands of any lad who has thoughts of going to sea in a similar 
capacity, in order that he may know exactly what he has to expect. 
The picture is certainly not an attractive one; but, on the other 
hand, there is nothing in it to discourage a youth of spirit 
who resolves to make the best of it, as the writer did. Ac- 
cording to the account here given, an apprentice on board a 
merchant ship is only a common seaman who does not live with 
the crew. “Directly he steps aboard his ship, he is a ‘ boy,’ no 
matter what his age may be, for four years, and he must do ‘ boy's’ 
work.” The genteel youth fresh from the outfitter’s, in his dark- 
blue suit and gilt buttons, soon finds that he must strip off this 
finery and take garments more suitable for his work—a coarse- 
woollen singlet, shirt of the same kind, blue serge pants and 
“jumper,” and Scotch cap. His first job is invariably to sweep 
the mud on deck and shovel it overboard, and there is none of the 
rough and dirty work of the ship from which he is exempt. An 
exception is, however, made as regards Green's service, where the 
apprentices are not required to do any menial work, though they 
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must lend a hand in reefing, furling, loosing sail, and hauling ip 
the ropes. Between the officers and the crew, apprentices have 
rather an uncomfortable position; the sailors are jealous of the 
and, on the other hand, the mates suspect any communication with 
the forecastle. The writer’s opinion is that, as no distinction jg 
made aboard between an apprentice and a forecastle “ boy,” the 
latter would learn his profession quicker from being continually with 
the men; but he admits that the lad who finds himself in a fore. 
castle has a great difficulty, on account of the lowering associations, 
in ever getting out of it. Mr. Symondson also gives a good idea of 
the different functions of the oflicers, and amusing portraits of the 
carpenter and cook. The daily routine of the ship is recorded with 
minuteness, but not tediously, and altogether the reader gets a very 
distinct impression of what a life at sea involves. Although the 
author had no very wonderful adventures, he went through at least 
one great storm, in which there was real danger. 

Mr. Vaughan’s history of the religious development of India* 
during the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian periods, 
is characterized by a fair and impartial tone and deep earnestness, 
Mr. Vaughan has been for nineteen years a missionary in India, 
and has thus had good opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with the historyand literature of the country, as well as with the cha- 
racter and habits of the people. The first part uf the book is devoted 
to the old religions of India, and then the writer goes on to sketch 
the course of missionary ettorts, and the present condition and pro- 
spects of the native Church, of which he entertains very sanguine 
expectations. It is explained that the Trident, which is included 
with the Crescent and the Cross in the title of the volume, is the 
three-pronged fork which appears on every Siva temple in India, 
and doubtless indicates the later Hindu Triad. It has thus come 
to be regarded as a symbol of the Hindu religion. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Vaughan’s object in publishing this volume is 
to excite an interest in the subject of Indian missions, and procure 
them the support of which they are so much in need. 

Mr. Tegg has put together a quantity of scraps and cuttings 
from books and newspapers relating to the funeral rites or customs 
which are followed throughout the world.t There is no attempt 
at systematic history or even arrangement in the volume, but it 
contains a good deal of curious matter in regard to peculiar cere- 
monies at burial and methods of disposing ot bodies. Bentham’s 
remains are still preserved in University College Museum. By 
his will he directed his skeleton to be put together, so that 
the whole figure might be seated, in his customary attitude, 
in a chair usually occupied by him when engaged in writing, and 
clothed with one of his suits of black. The soit parts of the body 
were to be placed in glass jars labelled like wine decanters with 
the names ot the contents. The most singular part of the docu- 
ment is that in which Bentham suggests that, “if it should so 
happen that my personal iriends and other disciples should be dis- 
posed to meet together on some day of the year tor the purpose of 
commemorating the founder of the Greatest Happiness System 
of Morals and Legislation, my executor will, trom time to 
time, cause to be conveyed to the room in which they meet the 
said box or case, with the contents, there to be stationed in such 
part of the room as to the assembled company shall seem 
meet.” Dickens in his will protested against the “ revolting 
absurdities ” of modern funerals, and insisted on being buried “ in 
an inexpensive and unostentatious, and strictly private, m=nner,” 
conjuring “his friends on no account to make him the subject of 
any monument, memorial, or testimonial whatever.” Lord Lytton 
directed that his body should not be interred until three medical 
men of high standing should separately have examined it, 
and declared in writing that the signs of decomposition had un- 
mistakably commenced. He forbade all dissection or autopsy, 
but requested that the most approved means, short of mangiing 
the body, might be used for restoring life in case there was any 
doubt of his decease, or he appeared to be in a catalepsy or trance. 
The funeral was to be “ limited to the modest expense usual in the 
funeral of a private gentleman,” and, if there was to be an epitaph, 
it was to be in English. 

Mr. Gage has given us a translation of the earliest biography of 
Mendelssohn.{ Jt was written by his friend Lampadius, a musical 
amateur who had lived in close and sympathetic intimacy with 
him and had followed his career with atiectionate interest, and 
it has served as the basis of most sketches of his life and character. 
There have been many other memoirs since then, and the pubii- 
cation of Mendelssohn's own letters has supplied the best biography 
of all; but there is still a special value in the work of a contem- 
porary who recorded his recollections and impressions while they 
were fresh in his mind. Mr. Gage has added some notes by Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. Chorley, and others on various passages of the 
musician's career. 

Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie du Goiit § is too thoroughly French 
a work not to lose some of its flavour in being served up in @ 
foreign tongue; but those who cannot read it in the original will 
be glad to have Mr. Anderson’s translation, which reads very 
smoothly and pleasantly. . 
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Collected and arranged by William Tegg. Tegg & Co. 

$ Life of Mendelssohn. From the German of W. A. Lampadius. Trans- 
lated by W. L. Gage. W. Reeves. 

§ Gastronomy as a Fine Art: or, the Science of Good Living. By 
Bnilat-Savarin. Translated by Rk. E. Anderson. Chatto & Windus. 
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Mr. George Craig’s Half-Length Portratts* is a series of bio- 
graphies of great or remarkable men, written in a free and 
phic style. The fault of'the book is the absurd atffecta- 
tion of the titles bestowed on the various chapters. Instead 
of giving the names of the subjects of his sketches, the writer 
thinks it much grander and more imposing to adopt fancy 
phrases. Marcus Aurelius, for instance, appears as “Light 
in Darkness,” Mahomet as “ More than a Prophet,” Luther as 
“Fighting for the Faith,” Cromwell as “ A Cross but no Crown,” 
Napoleon as “ Forceful but Faithless,” Wellington as “ A Speaker 
of Truth,” Charles Knight as “ Working for the World,” St. Paul 
as “Impulse and Zeal,” and soon. It is not till the reader turns 
to the chapters that he discovers who are the characters thus 
entitled; and this fantastic habit might give any one who went 
no further than the list of contents or headings of chapters an 
unfavourable impression of the work. There is, of course, nothing 
that is new in these biographies; but they are written in a manly 
and sympathetic spirit, and would make a good book for young 
le. 
e are not sure that Mr. Phillpott’s “ Homer without 
a Lexicon for Beginners,” as he calls his edition of the 
Sixth Book of the Iliad, containing notes giving the mean- 
ings of all the less common words, is not one of the forms 
of pandering to the love of easy work on the part of young 
scholars. Mr. Phillpott enables his readers to dispense with 
a dictionary by giving a translation of almost all the words in the 
text. If is not a “crib” it is something very like it. ‘No 
one,” says the editor, “ who has not actually watched a hard-work- 
ing boy beginning Homer can imagine how much time he spends 
in looking out words.” We should fancy that this must be the 
case in learning any language; but Mr. Phillpott is full of compas- 
sion for the unfortunate lads. “In this process,” be explains, 
“there are obviously two parts :—(1) the mere mechanical turning 
over the leaves of the lexicon,” which must tire the poor 
boys’ arms; “and (2) the exercise of memory in retaining the 
result,” which probably gives them headaches. The sympathetic 
tutor thinks it would be much better not to bother them with a 
dictionary, but let them peep at the end of his little book, and there 
they will at once find every difficulty solved for them. He sneers 
at the saying that “ nothing impresses the memory like looking 
out the words”; and argues that the looking out cannot impress 
the meaning on the memory, “ for the memory is not at work till 
the word is found, and then the attention is instantly diverted to 
a hunt after the next word, during which the meaning of the first 
is often forgotten.” It may be true that the memory is not at 
work in looking up a word; but the mind is, and anything that 
gives employment to the mind creates a deeper impression than 
merely turning a page mechanically and at once finding the clue 
required. Besides, there is the choice of meanings to exercise a 
boy’s intelligence, whereas in this handbook he has the right tip at 
hand without the slightest reflection on his own part. The truth 
is that a boy might just as well have a regular translation before 
him as a key to the words separately. 

Mr. Ilbert has produced a useful abstract of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1876], explaining briefly but clearly the effect of 
the new law and the changes which it involves. There is also an 
introduction giving a sketch of the various steps towards the recent 
legislation on the subject, and of the principles on which it has 
rested. As Mr. Ilbert remarks, the Act takes a middle course 
between the responsibility of owners and Government supervision, 
though, on the whele, it favours the former principle rather than 
the latter. The criminal and civil liability of owners is distinctly 
declared, and the provisions as to the detention and survey of ships 
ae -it of being unseaworthy implies that State interference is 
to be exceptional, not normal, and only to be applied as a last re- 
source. He also points out that the “ voluntary load-line,” which 
is associated with Mr. Norwood’s name, and is provided by the 
26th and 27th Clauses, is, although a compromise of the demand 
for an absolute load-line, of great value as a voluntary and public 
declaration by the shipowner on the point in question which he 
cannot afterwards set aside, and also as establishing a distinct 
understanding on the subject of ing between the owner and 
master and the crew at the time when the latter are engaged. It 
is further a guarantee to the underwriters when they in any case 
think it worth while to go into the question how deeply a ship 
has been loaded. 

Mr. Harker frankly confides to his readers the various objects 
which he has had in view in writing the story of Philip Neviile.§ 
These are, first, “to preserve the fine dialect of Oraggland,” a 
district of Yorkshire; secondly, to celebrate the “virgin 
beauty and unsurpassed loveliness” of that region, “remote from 
railways”; and, finally, to “show how envy and bigotry may 
affect a life, and how, ina professedly liberal and independent com- 
munion, there may be found to exist a despotism equally as (sic) 
cruel as that which can be found in the narrowest and most priest- 
ridden sect.” It must seem to the reader that Mr. Harker has 
ean embarrassed himself in mixing up these subjects 
ther. No doubt any one who is anxious to study the “fine dia- 
lect” of Craggland has an ample supply of it in this volume ; but it 


* Half-Length Portraits. By George Craig. Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Homer’s Iliad. Book VI. Edited, with Notes, by J. Surtees Phillpott, 
ALA. Rivingtons. 

} The Merchant Shippi Courtenay P. Ilbert. Sim 
Marshall hipping Act, 1876. By Co ry pkin, 

§ Philip Neville. By B. J. Harker, Bradford: Brear. 


turns out to be, for the most part, only ordinary English ignorantly 


misspelt and mispronounced, and we should think that the sooner 
Craggland finds some less uncouth and more intelligent and in- 
telligible method of speech, the more likely it is to be recognized 
as a civilized part of England, if ever the railways get to it. Mr. 
Harker himself says that he does not see why a dialectical conversa- 
tion in this class of literature should not be popular, and instances 
Scott’s novels as a case in point; but he forgets perhaps that there is 
a difference between the author of Phelip Neville and the author of 
Waverley. The story is composed of scraps of guide-book descrip- 
tion oddly interposed in a prosy narrative of the — to 
which a worthy Wesleyan minister is subjected by jealous and 
bigoted members of the same denomination. 

The plan of M. Cahun’s Adventures of Captain Mago *, which 
Miss Frewer has translated into English, is to present a picture of 
the world as it was a thousand years before the Christian era, in 
the form of a long “yarn” by Captain Mago, an imaginary 
Pheenician navigator, in the service of the King of Tyre. The in- 
struction which is intended to be conveyed in this volume is 
flavoured with stirring adventures of the kind which boys like, 
and no doubt these will be its great attraction for the class to 
whom it appeals. The illustrations are appropriate from this 
point of view. 

Dr. Cooke has prepared a revised and more complete edition of 
his interesting handbook of British fungi t, with especial reference 
to the esculent and economic species. The various clubs of mush- 
room devotees which have sprung up in recent years have given a 
new interest to this subject, apart from the mere satisfaction of 
the palate ; and Dr. Cooke's work will be a good guide to novices. 

Aquariums { in this country have hitherto been so much mixed 
up with amusements of various kinds that their scientific character 
has been thrown into the shade. Still there must be many who 
prefer the quiet study of the inhabitants of the tanks to the other 
entertainments, and even a casual glance at such a collection can 
hardly fail to excite in the most languid mind a momentary im- 
pulse of curiosity, which may be afterwards developed into a more 
serious interest. Those who care to extend their acquaintance 
with this subject will find Mr. Taylor's guide a useful intro- 
duction. It is written in a popular style and is well illustrated ; and 
on looking through it it is impossible not to regret that the plea- 
sure which may be derived from studies of this kind is so much 
neglected, and that there has as yet been no attempt to establish 
a distinctly scientific aquarium devoted to its special object, and 
free from vulgar and frivolous associations. 


* The Adventures of Captain M ago; or,a Phanician Expedition. By 
i ane Translated from the Preach by Ellen E. Frewer. Sampson 

w & Co. 

+ British Fungi. By M. C. Cooke, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised. 
Hardwicke & Bogue. 

} The Aquarium; its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. By 
J. E. Taylor. Hardwicke & Bogue. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Derr TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 


the aor k ” and “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM " (the latter Just | 


Wife,” ian Martyr: 


each 33 “feet with Dream of yrs 
GALLERY, 


on of the Crnetixion “ House of Caiaphas,” &c. &c., at the DO. 
Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


COLLE @ 


M ALVERUN 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS wil! _ 


be held on December 2) 


GUTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 per annum, gt the FILMER SCHOLARSHIP of £25 
Ess. — be competed for at P apply to Rev. J. D. KINGDoy, 


age READING and SPEAKING.—The Rev. ALEX. 
J.D. D'ORSEY, B.D., Lecturer at King’s College, London, receives Members of Parlia- 
bt jo -Clereymen, and others at Lectures, in Classes, and privately, at the College, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 1876._DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Company's BUSINESS YEAR will close on November 15, 1876, and to secure the 
advantage of this year’s entry to the Profit Scheme, proposals should be lodged with the Com. 
pany on or before that date. 

e Company have Divided Profits on Nine occasions ; in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, 1860, 1865, 
1870, and 1875. when large ac additions were made to participating P olicies. 
The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 1880, and all who take out Policies 
during the present year wil li rank for Fi ive years’ protits on that occasion. 
For the very li f the Policy see Prospectus. 
Amount of Assurances accepted during the last Five years 
Subsisting 
Revenue, upwards of 


ts 
SPENCER C. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
Edinburgh—3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London—s2 King William Street, E.C. ; and 3 Pall Mall East (West-end Office). 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville Street. 
Manchester—110 King Street. 


WITZERLAND. — An ENGLISH LADY, living at her 
Campagne.” in the driest and mildest the Canton de Vaud. will receive 

into her Family Two or Three GIRLS to be ED CATED with her own. French always 
|. ae pplication to be made through Mrs. GzorGk CAVILL, St. Pancras Rectory, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
The recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated i their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Lonus investigation 
1871) of this Society. Thus: 


ANTON DE VAUD.—GENTLEMEN preparing for the 
“iy ay § Universities. or Commercial Ao be received into the Family of 
Ox¥O D GRADUATE, on Moderate Terms. tend Classes at a large College. 
Frequent Walking to “D.C. L. Oxon,” care of 
Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, london. 


BONN ON RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 


has taken the of the House conducted for thirty with 

great su: bay Dr. W.C. Perry. He prepares PUPILS for the e various 

and Military eenenens, os for higher posts in Mercantile Life.—For Terms and 
address Mr. A. C. PEARSON. 38 Bachstrasee, Bonn on Rhine. 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., 
Oriel Coll.. Oxford, P res BOYS between Seven and —— for Public School. 
and 120 Guineas. “Vacancies after Christmas.—Address, Home Close, Hursley, 


PLYMOUTH. — —MULGRAVE HOUSE. — First-Class 
TION. —The Misses HIGHMORE have Vacancies for YOUNG LADIES. 
Besant Fretesere attend. — are prepared for the University Examinations. Terms 


pecial Terms for Children whose Parents resi 


(CHELSEA and NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOLS for 
RLS.—The COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, 
Limited, sin shortly ELECT HEAD-MISTRESSES for the above Schools. Salary in each 
case £250 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 10s. on each Pupil over — further infor- 
mation, apply to the SECRETARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8. 


LASSICS and FRENCH.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 
retired Consular Chaplain, and at present Lecturer at a Med pera oe repared to take 
ave or — PUPILS daily for the Classics, French especially, which 1 respects is the 
him as his own language, and Spanish if required.—Apply, by letter only, to Rev. O. E., 
B Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


OME EDUCATION.—A LADY of position, residing in 
a healthy locality in the Country. wishes to ITTLE as a suitable 
COMPANION PUPIL with her only Daughter, aged Thirteen. She would share the 
advantages of a high-class ar maton and superior Home Goniowe The house is large and 
rences given and required. The entire charge of an Orphan or 

ddress, E. W., care of M Cc 


essrs. Crawfo: 


ARCHITECT URAL PUPIL.—An ARCHITECT, in extensive 
in London and the Provinces, has a Vacancy for a PUPIL. who can reside at 
ehis private in London if desired.—Apply, S.A., 26 Meck! enburgh Square, London. 


A8 CASHIER, BOOKKEEPER, and CORRESPONDENT, 
in House otherwise. ADVERTISER. » who Ay 
} desires RE-E 


THE ASSISTANCE of a CAPITALIST, having at command 

from £12,000 to £15,000, is required for the development of a 

in the immediate neighbourhood of London. Strictest vestigation to 

pals, their Setieteors. or Accountants._Apply to JAmMEs J. ke King 
William Street, London, E 


OCTOBER 19, at Windsor, WIFE of FRANCIS W. ROBINS, 
Rifles, of a Daughter. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Sere Serv eon the H Hotel. 
P. O. BICKARDS, Manager. 


WINTER TARIFF, ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


1. The * Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest was at 3 per cent. only. 
3. was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
chedule 
The vomiting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of t! of fthe Pro Profits belong to the Assured. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


CHIEF OrFice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Lstablished in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Seater. ae. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Ofiice on the a neeary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
De ts reeeived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy.and Civil Pay read 
Every aad description of Banking Business and Money _— British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 


The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Cc ining 450 Illustrati with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Secreted potent Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 bm Court Road. 


and pt Climate ; Bracing Ait and Scenery. 
rooms.—Address, 


ines periect ; with choice of 250 ANAGER, a North 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
BROWNING. ng ry Vigtoria Station London and 
Teeth.” Established 20 y 

hange, London, 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro elas Exchange 
© Manufacturers of CURONOMETERS, | vare ES, CLOCK 

free) to Her Majesty. R.H. the Prince of W: Foreign Sovereigns. we. 

Makers of poe Great Westminster Clock, ~F of te New Standard Clock of the Royal 


MoORRIS & GOOMPAN Y’S 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company's design 
name appears on the margin of each piece. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windowor other Opening: 
Prospectuses free.CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees. Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


‘TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 


inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced Fac-simileof that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C., and Bristol. 


K INAH A N’S LL WHIS K Y. 
KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HASSALL: 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
samples were soft and melldw to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


Gea S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
as supplied to Her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


GRANT'S “MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
“ Sportsman’s Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s. per dozen net. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Supplied by all Wine may direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery. 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


Aw PERRIN S’ SAUCE, 

we to deceive the L PERRINS have adopted a 
LABEL, bearing the Sra ure,“ LEA & PERRINS,” which will be placed on every Batie 
of bgt RSHIR SAUCE after this ian and without which none is Genuine. _ Sold 
Wholesale the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; — —— rt Oilmen 


h 


il, by ers in Sauces th the 


YMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR is easy of Digestion, 


Nutritious, requires no boiling, and sattiy =i a Tureen of 
ane . 4d., and 6d. ; or in Tins, Is., ls. 6d., and 3s. 
w. 'SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, ee Harborough. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


CachoInE tains all the th tial principle of the Cacho (Cocoa ) nibs, 
hil tea-like witha fine chocolate ut 

production's over-richness all the grosser vily icles haviug been removed 
ingenious processes. CACAOINE is the only preparation of Cacio (Cocoa) that 2 ound 


is 
acceptable in all states vi. the. eats CACAOINE, being without sugar or any admixture, will 
remain unchanged in a imate. Each tin is labelled JAMES | EPPS & CO., Homao- 
pathic Chymists, 1 170 P’ illy, and 48 Threadneedle Street. . 


FR Y’s CARACAS A. 

“A most delicious and valuable article."”"—Standard. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Ning PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

best Re: oy for peumeere of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, Paae INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children. and Infants.—172 New ‘Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


A BOY'S BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
Large crown 8vo. illustrated with 140 choice Woodcuts, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5. 


THE SWAN and HER CREW;; or, the Adventures 


of Three Young Naturalists and Sportsmen on the Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. By C. CurisTorPHER DAVIEs, Rathor of several Natural History Works. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET. STRAND. 


MRS. VALENTINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, large crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
MAIDENHOOD ; or, the Verge of the Stream. By 
Mrs. VALENTINE. 


“We can safely assert that the story is clever, attractive, and persuasive, and that it is well 
written, and we recommend it with sincere pleasure. Taeen, November 4. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOAN of ARC and the TIMES of CHARLES the SEVENTH. 


By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Good St. Louis and his Times,” &c. 


“ Readers will rise from its perennl, not only with i ion, but with sympathies 
d and elevated.” 


CURE 0! of f Coughs, Cc Colds, and Thoost AS Affections by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
liesmere :—“* I would 


to ive fer iti is what good effects 
Kom them. or Pat y 


A fine, pure, and beautiful pi piece of historic biography.” —Art-Journal. 
« No ger book that we know gives this interesting period of French history in so readable 
a 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S ‘SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


UDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. New Edition now ready. 
MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. New Edition now 
. This Catalogue contain: Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. I.; Memoirs of Dr. Norman 
tto, by Browning; Daniel Deron 
Fanny ; ‘The Prime Minister ; 
current prices. 


jie! y George Eliot; Captain 
and nearly One Thousand other Recent Books at the lowest 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all B in with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Le LIBRARY, 12 St. James Square, London. 
in 1841, Patron—H. H.the PRINCE of WALES. President—THOMAS 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 


jubscriptions, £3 a year,or with Entrance Fee of £6; fember- 
i £%. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
room open to '-past Six. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


T=. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Sontptions tre m One Guinea to any emeunt, according to the supply required. All 
the best New Books English. French, and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post t free. 

*,* A Clearance aoa ot Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
Fee SS 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


y | ‘HE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of November 11 
tains an Illustration of Part of _Bendemann’s Fresco, “ The Life with 

other Illustrations. Also Articles on the President's Address at the Tustizate of 

The Position of Pad, in France, by M. E. 

Edouard amps's Protection of 

—Criticism by “Arithmetic, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Offices, 175 Strand, W.C. 


PALACE of the TROCADERO, for the PARIS | EXHI- 
BITION.—See THE BUILDER of this Week for Vi American 
in Rome—President’s Address at the of What Styke 
next ?—History of Gas Lightine—Central London and its Masters, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 

46 Catherine Street. ‘and of all Newsmen. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Thousand, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Second Thousand, 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Thousand, 2 vols. 36s. 


By the same Author. 


SOCIAL STATICS. Third Thousand, 10s. 
EDUCATION. Fourth Thousand, 6s. 
ESSAYS. Third Thousand, 2 vols. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third 7s. 6d. 


Leslie. R.A.— 
Restorers 


MR. SPENCER'S DESORIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Compiled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and . COLLIER. 
Folio, boards. 

1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. lés. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. lés. 
4. AFRICAN RACES, lés. 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in _ the 


pu ny allowed off the Published Prices of all New Books, Magazines, Diaries, 
Annuals, Pocket Books, Pee: &c. A large and choice Stock, well displayed in a ew 


Rooms, to select from. Export ‘and Country Orders particularly attended to. 
London, E.C., near Moorgate Street, Broad Street, and 
way 8. 


ADDRESS of the PRESIDENT of the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
of GREAT BRITAIN, at the of the Session, November 2, 
1876, on “ The Progress and Prospects of Psycholo; t by post to any = 
inclosing Six Stamps to Mr. POoLg, Assi lstant-Secrctary. = = ‘Offices of the Society, 
Street, Cavendish Square. where Prospectus and List of Members, &c., may be ha 
weny applicant, or will be sent free by post; also through LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster 


blished, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BESSIE LANG: Cumberland Story. By Atice CorKRAN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, Life as a Sea 
Apprentice. By F. W. H. Symonpson. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Next week will be published, New and Cheap Edition, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 
(THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking” 


and “ A True Reformer.” 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF First EDITION. 

“ When the author of * The Battle of Dorking’ writes on war, he is very sure to command 
attention, and his literary ta lent can weave his military knowledge into fiction that is fasci- 
as well as ve." 

Avery striking sto 


which no one who ins is likely to drop before he finishes it, ani 


which no one who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian mutiny is mentioned, tor 3 a 
clothes wi . individual form jy vicissitudes of one of the most romantic 


nglish history.” —Spec: 
“Aas story we are induced to rank it with the best that we have read fora very long time. “ia 
BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SPIRITUALISM. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


REWSTER’S DAVID) LETTERS NATURAL 
With In ities of Man, and the 

Phenomens of Natu J MITH, of a Treatise on 
atter, ac. &c. 


WILLIAM TEGG & Co., 


New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
PRIDEAUX'S ) HISTORIOAL CONNEXION of the OLD 
and NEW TEST 


Revised, with Notes, Analyses, and an Introductory 
by J. WHEELER, Pros. 
‘ London : WILLIAM Troe & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, post 4to. cloth, gilt lettered, és. 


SUPREMACY of MAN: tive In 
"THE LAOY of MAN: suggestive J quiry respecting 
London : — Apams, & Co. And of all Il Booksellers. 
low ready, ls. ; post free, 
Boxy CONFERENCE 1875. ADDRESS of THANKS to 
ELINGER and other Promoters. Complete List of Clerical Signatures 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SOUL PROVED BY SCIENCE. 
Lately published, 10s. 6d. 
THEM MECHANISM of MAN; an Answer to the Question, 
I?” being a Popular Introduction to Mental Physiol and Exrcholow. 
By EDWARD anew cox, B President of the Psychological Society of Great Britain. Vol. I. 
‘CONTENTS: 
Part I._INTRODUCTION. 
Part II._THE MECHANISM OF MAN. 


Part III._THE FORCES Bt MOVE AND DIRECT THE MECHANISM. 
I. Life. Mind. III. Soul. 


lh & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 10s. 6d. 


(THE VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY; Mental, Moral, 
and Metaphysical. For the Use of Students. FLEMING late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of G Third Edition, revised and 
ENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D. Professor r of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Ed! 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, New Edition, revised ond slightly aot, crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 
BEETHOVEN : a Memoir. By Extrorr Greamwe. With an 


Introductory Essay by Dr. FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne. 


he We em, without reservation, recommend it as the most trustworthy and the pleasantest 
memoir of Beethoven in England.” —Observer. 
“ This delightful little book—concise, sy judici ”"__Manch E: iner. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
A MODERN 


Being the ‘Volume, new af 7 


all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 3d. 


ow ready, at 
(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES SUCCESS- 
FULLY ‘TREATED with HYDRATED OIL ; with Cases showing the immediate 
Increase in Weight. By G. OVEREND Drewry, M.. > .. Physician to the National Free Dispen- 
and Wasting Gower Street, W.C.; Author of * 


he Stomach,” &c. 
London : Drprose, BATEMAN, & Co., Sheffield Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
Ds». WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Suecesefal 
Disease. By RoBpeRT WatTrTs, M.D., L.S.A., 
London : MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


WORKS THIS DAY BY DR. L. 8. FORBES WINSLOW. 


ON SPIRITUALISTIC MADNESS. Price 1s. 
HANDBOOK FOR ATTENDANTS ON THE INSANE. Price is. 
London: BAILLI2REB, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; postfree, 1s.8d. 


of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 


London : BAILLIERB, TONDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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LATHAM’S JOHNSON 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


{In ONE VOLUME, medium Svo. price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. &e. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English in 
University College, London. 


ABRIDGED FROM DR. LATHAM’S EDITION OF JOHNSON'S ENGLISH 


DICTION. 


ARY, 


AND COMPRESSED INTO ONE VOLUME. 


From the EXAMINER Newspaper, September 2, 1876. 
“The superiority of Dr. LATHAM’s | than people are disposed to acknowledge. 


large edition in four volumes of Tovp's 
Jounson made it inevitable that it 
should be reproduced in a form calcu- 
lated to increase the well-deserved popu- 
larity hitherto circumscribed by its cost- 
liness and magnitude. The very useful 
edition before usis reduced by a moiety of 
bulk, and neatly got up as asingle volume, 
which, notwithstanding the free excision 


the ag | dimensions of about 1,600 
ny Thus the compendium is rea- 


handy and comparatively cheap, | 


while the features of the inte- 
gral work have been preserved......As 
a reference on orthography the reduced 
edition will hold its own against all 
rivals, nearly all the separate words 
being retained. The excellence of the 
etymological department constitutes the 
special merit of this as of the larger 
dictionary. The prefixed Historical 
Sketch of the English Language contains 
much that is new, and is a very clear, 
instructive, and suggestive essay. The 
triple division of the dialects is discus-ed, 
and their literary importance traced with 
precision, Their Continental affinities 
are handled with much ingenuity...... 
The Dictionary itself will be found very 
useful as a universal glossary of modern 
English, and as a book of general re- 
ference. Such a work is more needed 


Very few, if any, could read through a 
volume of FRouDE or TENNYSON without 
encountering many terms quite strange 


-to them, which are by no means invari- 


ably explained by the context. For the 
thorough comprehension of MILron, 
Bacon. or SHAKESPEARE, constant use 
of a dictionary is requisite. The efforts 


| of lexicography to supersede special 
of illustrative extracts, reaches after all | 


glossaries must be only partially success- 
ful, but after applying a severe test to 
Dr. LATHAM’S abridgment we can assert 
that as to completeness it comes up to 
a high standard..... -The question for 
tbe critic of such a work is not whether 
he can find blemishes, but whether 
they are so thickly strewn as to seri- 
ously detract from its vaiue. We can 
only say that Dr. LaTHAM’s abridy rment 
might be in practical use for years wiih- 

out a distinct error being discovered, 


and that most of his shortcomings are | 


common to all his rivals, whom he dis- 
tances in several important particulars. 
In spite of sundry misprints, the sad 
mechanic exercise of reduction and re- 
vision has brought credit to the industry 
of the Editor and the enterprise of the 
proprietors. We must not fail to re- 
collect that, notwithstanding recent cor- 
rections and additions, the chief part of 
the volume reproduces the original work 
of SaMUEL JOHNSON.” 


London: LONGMANS & CO. and the Other Proprietors. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK AND LATIN COURSES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 


ECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK, containing 
Lessons from the Anabasis, the First Book of the Iliad, ue. By the Rev. 


EpMunD FowLe. 


To precede the above in use, uniform, price 5s. 
FOWLE'’S FIRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
EASY LATIN COURSE. 


FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following in 
the Grammar the order of the Public School Latin Primer, | price 1s. 6d. 


FOWLE'S FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK; Fables, | 


Anecdotes of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 3s. 6d. 


FOWLES SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK; 
Annotated Lessons from Cesar, Virgil, and Ovid. 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ELECTIONS from POPE’S POEMS, with Introduction and 
Notes by THomMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford. Being the Second Work 
= order of Publication) of the London Series of English Classics, edited by J. W. 


ks, M.A. and C. S. M.A. 
“Pope's Selected Poems, annotated 
school use by Mr. Arnold, will be serviceable 
the purpose the Editor. Mr. 
Arnold's notes have been evidently written 
p great care, and are succinct and satis- 
ye a Some are very good indeed, and few 
ve the comprehension of youthful 
students.” Atheneum. 

“In the notes Mr. Arnold has done his 


to 
ts. The Editor has 
ited his wwledge of the period 


in his selections from the Spectator. Tis 
facts are generally clr and his remarks 
on the s judicious. The notes wil! be 
serviceable to most readers, whether young 

or old.” Pall Mail Gazette. 
“The introduction, the notes, and the ap- 
Notes has at once rare 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton Co! Oxford. 


liege, 


On Wednesday next, in icp, 8vo. with 3 Maps, price 9d. 
HE TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 1485-1603. By 
the Rev. M. CreicuTon, M.A. Editor of the ‘Series, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
In a few days will be published, in fep. 8vo. 
TON’S SAMSON AGONISTES, with Critical, Tllustrative 


lanatory Notes, and a 


y I. Plant M.A. 


and Exp! 
B.C.L. Author of Johnson’s Satires annotated and Race’ s Advancement of Learning 
analysed for the use of preparing for the Public Examinations. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; Pai Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and W 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Ce. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GroRGE Mac Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mr. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 


POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byryzg, 


story. It never flags in incident or interest.""— Messenger. 
he character ot the heroine is well conceived and original.""— Hall Mall Gazette, 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“A very powerful and interesting story ; bright, fresh, and sparkling, and written in ap 
| agreeable and fascinating style.’ "__ Examiner. 


/MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


“* Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 


“ The readers of this novel will have plenty of good love-making, pleasant talk, and agre. 
able people.” —Standard. 


MY LITTLE LADY. ByE. Frances Poyntse, 


Cheap Edition (forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLAcKETT’s STANDARD 
Lisuary), Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A., bound, 5s, 
“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book." Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Just ready, 1 vol. small 4to. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD 
THE VOLSUNG, 


‘THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of The Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Just ready, nonpareil, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 66. ; 
Turkey morocco, 8s. 6d, ; ditto, flap edges, 10s. 6d. ; 


With Prayer Book, 2s. extra. 


THE CHURCH SERVICE BIBLE, 


Containing the Old and New Testaments, with the 
Lessons from the Apocrypha, 


MARKED AS APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES- 


In the CHURCH SERVICE BIBLE the Sunday and Daily Lessons may be 
followed in regular sequence throughout the year, as in a Church Service. 


The Daily Lessons are marked in the body of the text, the Proper Lessons by 
letters referring to notes at the foot of the page; being indented, or let into the 
text, they arrest the attention more certainly than in the margin, where they are 
apt to be overlooked and passed by in reading. 


The marks for the Proper and Daily Lessons are distinct and separate, with great 
| advantages in respect both of clearness and simplicity. 


A Table of the Sundays and Holydays, giving the days on which they fall, 
| together with the Proper Lessons, and forming a complete Calendar and Almanac 
for twenty-four years, to the end of the present century, has been specially prepared 
for this Edition. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 

CoyTeNts: 1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—3. 
Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganizing the Home Civil Service. 

“ Weare glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in many of his 
recomme ndations.”—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the Indian Civil Service which should be 
studied by ali who care either for that service in particular, or for the validity of the examina- 
tion test in general.’ —Spectator. 

*A more valuable addition to the competitive examination controversy could hardly be 
supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed.”—Orerland Mail. 

“he paper (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate and scusible, and is founded upon’ 
very intims ute knowledge of the facts.”"— Saturday Review. 
| he writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service attracted 
| much favourable criticism at the time. now takes up > his pen to show the merits and defects of 
the Liome Civil Service and of the method of entering it.” —Examiner. 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY LIST 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE. 


MESSRS. R. BENTLEY & SON beg to announce that a full 
supply of MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL, “ JOAN,” can now again 


be obtained at all Libraries. 


Now ready at every Bookseller’s and at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOAN. 


Br RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHORESS OF 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 


NANCY. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


NEW WORKS. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 
Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an OLD PAKEHA Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Heyry 
Havarp, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 8vo. with 
Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian 
Love,” “Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE CHURCH and ORDINANCES. 


By the late WALTER FarQuHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 


the Rev. Water Hook, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 2is. 
(immediately. 


its 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, | 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, 
Crome, Cotman, Turner (in “Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George 
Mason, Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 2Is. 


THE late EDWARD DENISON’S LETTERS 
and CORRESPONDENCE. People’s Edition, Tauchnitz size, 3s. 6d. 


“Fortunately letters and journals by his (Denison’s) hand were preserved, most ably collated, 
4nd at first privately published by Sir Baldwin Leighton, and since given to the public. No 
More opportune st; could well be made in our times. This volume may be looked upon as a 
anon of finely-balanced reasoning and feeling on a subject of the deepest importance to the 
nation,”—See Quarterly Review, just issued. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Heyry Woop, Author of 


* East Lynne,” ‘* The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT.” 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“‘ Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY LORRAINE.” 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By Courreysy 


GRaNT, Author of “A Losing Hazard,” 3 vols. crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND WIFE.” 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. By 


E. Maruirt, Author of “ The Second Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY E. WIiNnER. 


SUCCESS: and HUW HE WON IT; 


a Story of a Strike. From the German of E. WERNER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy Frrzceratp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never 
Forgotten,” “* The Middle-Aged Lover,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also, Immediately. 
MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SHADOW of the SWORD. By 


RosBErRT BucHaNAN. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


TRAVELS in the FOOTSTEPS of BRUCE 
in ALGERIA and TUNIS. Illustrated by Faesimiles of his Original Draw- 
ings. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Puayratr, H.B.M.’s in 


HA LECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; 
or, Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. B 
H.W. Hatieck, A.M., Author of “ Elements of Military Art and Science,” 
“ Mining Laws of Spain and Mexico,” &c. Edited, with copious Notes 
and Additions, by G. SHersron Baker, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 38s. (Preparing. 


GHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES (NEW 


READINGS and RENDERINGS). By H. H. VaucHan. Demy 8vo. 
(Preparing. 


HISTORY of the STRUGGLE for 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By A. Bisset. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. (/mmediately. 


DANISH GREENLAND and its 


INHABITANTS. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. Edited by Dr. Roperr BRowN. Post 8vo. with 
16 Illustrations drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map, cloth. [/mmediately. 


QUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 


By Davip Syme. Crown 8vo. cloth. (/ntmediately. 


{THE LARGE and SMALL GAME of 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By 
Captain J. H. BALpwin, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff Corps. 4to. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 21s. (Jmmediately. 


CURRENT COIN. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (/mmediately. 
Materialism—The Devil—Crime—Drunk Pauperism—Recreation 
Sabbath. 


By the same Author.—A New Edition. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Evening for a 
Week, eed short Selected Passages from the Bible. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 


POEMS. By Epwarp Downey, LL.D., 


Author of “Shakspere: his Mind and Art.” Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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